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| whereby the energies of the country may 
General Department, be developed, its wealth increased, and the 
| happiness of the masses secured. 
- | In latter years, this principle, forgotten 
MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM DARLINGTON, amidst the din of an is sculls ‘appre- 
M.D. ‘ciated in times of peace, and the honors 
In a republic like ours, which is based that have been bestowed on our great civi- 
upon the principle that man is capable of |lians who have recently died, were as 
self-government, and the perpetuity of extensively granted and as ungrudgingly 
which must depend upon the intelligent given as those which were wont to be 
and discreet action of the masses, the man extended to the memory of departed he- 
who devotes his time and talents volun- roes, Mitchell, the astronomer, will be 
tarily and without the hope of reward, to| remembered when Mitchell, the general, is 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst men, is | forgotten. 
truly a public benefactor. | Such manifestations of public sentiment 
It is too often the case, especially in| accorded to those who have distinguished 
times like the present, when the attention |themselves in the walks of civil life, indi- 
of the people is so strongly drawn to the cate a proper state of public opinion, and 
movements of the armies that are engaged augur better for the perpetuity of the re- 
on either side in the present rebellion, that | public than the most brilliant ovations that 
the military hero whose brow is crowned | could be accorded to successful heroes. 
with laurels steeped in the blood of the| In the life of Doctor William Darlington, 
martyrs of a score of battle-fields, whose! whose character and labors it is intended 
profession is to destroy life and to scatter briefly to sketch, there are no military ex- 
desolation around the hearthstones of ploits to record and no startling incidents 
thousands, is exalted to the highest niche to relate. 
of the temple of fame; whilst the equally; His career was a calm and peaceful one, 
useful, though less ostentatious citizen,|and though its portraiture will not dazzle 
whose task it has been to extend the the imagination, it may at least enlist the 
boundaries of law or statesmanship, of lite-| heart, because of the beneficial influences 
rature or science, and by imparting infor-| it has exerted in a quiet and unostentatious, 
mation to the people to aid them in acting | though effective way, immediately amongst 
well their part in guiding the destinies of |those with whom he has dwelt, and more 
the nation committed to their care, is}remotely in what may be called “the sci- 
forced to be content with a more humble | entific world.” 
position in the National Pantheon, | He was born near the ancient village of 
To the citizens of a republic, however, | Dikworth, now called Dilworthstown, in 
the peaceful triumphs which a dissemination | Birmingham township, Chester county, 
of knowledge amongst the people effects) Pennsylvania, April 28, 1782. 
are of more importance and have a more| His great-grandfather, Abraham Dar- 
lasting influence than the triumphs of |lington, the son of Job and Mary Darling- 
arms; they are the surest and best means | ton of Darnhall, in Cheshire, England, came, 
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whilst a young man, with his brother John, 
to Pennsylvania in the beginning of the 
Jast century, and settled at first near 
Chester. He soon however removed to 
the banks of the Brandywine, about a mile 
and a half above Chadd’s Ford, in Bir- 
mingham township, (a place afterwards 
made memorable in Revolutionary History 
as the scene of a severe conflict disastrous 
to the American arms,) where he remained 
till his death in 1776. He married Eliza- 
beth Hillborn, of Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and at his decease left three sons, 
Abraham, Thomas, and John, and several 
daughters, 

The grandfather of William Darlington, 
the Thomas Darlington above named, was 
a farmer, and resided in East Bradford 
township, Chester county. He married 
Hannah, a daughter of Edward Brinton, a 
member of an old and respectable family 
that had come over to America amongst 
the earlier settlers of Pennsylvania. He 
raised and educated nine sons and two 
daughters, and died in the autumn of 1808. 


Edward Darlington, the eldest son of 


Thomas, and father of William, was edu- 
cated a farmer by his maternal grandfather, 
from whom he received, by will, the farm 
in Birmingham tow nship, on which he was 
reared, aud which is now in the possession 
of his grandchildren. 

He married Hannah, a daughter of John 
Townsend, of [East Bradford, Chester 
county, by whom he had five sons and two 
daughters. He was an intelligent man, 
self-educated, and exercised a considerable 
influence amongst the citizens of his county, 
by whom he was several times elected |t 
a member of the State Legislature. He 
died in 1825. 

William Darlington, of whom we shail 
now speak, was the eldest child of Edward 
and Hannah Darlington, and descended 
from ancestors, each branch of which, as 
far as it can be traced, was an unmixed 
race of plain English Quakers. He wa 
early inured to the severe labors of agri- 
cultural life, and when old enough to drive 
or hold the plough, was kept at work in 
the summer, and only permitted to go to| 


school in the winter season. The common train. 
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country schools of that day were lamenta- 
bly deficient as compared with those of 
modern times, yet he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a plain English education, under John 
Forsythe, an Irish friend, one of the best 
teachers of that time in the county, and 
who, during a long period spent in that 
vocation, imparted the rudiments of educa- 
tion to many who have since become emi- 
nent and useful citizens of the republic. 

Becoming tired and disgusted with the 
drudgery of farm labor, which then was 
not one tithe as attractive as it has since 
been made by the inducements offered and 
efforts made by Agricultural Chemistry 
and Agricultural and Horticultural socie- 
ties, and the improvement in machinery 
whereby so much of the labor of the farm 
is now avoided, William, after much diffi- 
culty, induced his father to permit him to 
study medicine. 

With this view, in the spring of 1800, 
he entered the office of Dr. John Vaughan, 
a respectable physician of Wilmington, in 
the State of Delaware. 

Whilst pursuing with assiduity the study 
of that profession which he had selected as 
the business of his life, he devoted those 
hours which with many would have been 
given to idle recreation, in acquiring a 
knowledge of the French language under 
a private teacher, and there developed a 
passion for the study of languages which 
remained with him for life, and enabled him 
subsequently to make an excellent and 
satisfactory acquaintance with the French, 
Latin, Spanish, and German, when oppor- 
tunity was afforded. So strong was his 
taste for such acquisitions, that at the age 
of fifty, a period when many men think 
their labors are over, he embarked in the 
study of the noble Castilian tongue with all 
the ardor of a schoolboy of seventeen, and 
mastered it thoroughly. 

In 1802 the malignant Yellow Fever was 
fearfully prevalent in many places through- 


s|out the Union, and scourged the country 


with a violence that made the boldest phy- 
sicians shrink aghast from its awful ravages. 
Amongst other places it visited Wilming- 
ton, carrying terror and desolation in its 
Large numbers of the citizens 
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sought safety in flight; even ere 


left the place, and the only medical person- 
ages that remained were Doctor Vaughan, 
and his pupil William Darlington,—who 
with great moral courage faithfully con- 
tinued at their posts,—and rendered their 
services to those afflicted with the fearful 
epidemic. 

In the winters of 1802-3 and 1803-4, 
William Darlington attended the medical 
lectures in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and on the sixth of June, 1804, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, being, as 


the writer believes, the first citizen of 


Chester county who took that degree in 
that University. 

o 
relinquished the duties of his profession, he 
was confessedly the head of that profession 
in the county of his birth. The subject of 
his inaugural Thesis was “ the mutual influ- 
ence of habits and disease,” an essay, which 
from the soundness of its views and depth 
of scientific research received a flattering 
compliment from Professor Rush, at a 
public examination on the day prior to the 
commencement, 

Whilst preparing his Thesis, after the 
close of his second course of medical lec- 
tures, Doctor Darlington attended the 
botanical lectures of Professor Benjamin 
Smith Barton, and thus began his first ac- 
quaintance with that science whose beauties 
and pleasures he has, in later years, done so 
much to illustrate, and in so successful a 
manner as to make his name known and 
respected throughout the botanical world. 

On receiving his diploma, he returned to 
his native place and commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine, and in his leisure hours 
availed himself of the first opportunity that 
presented, of making himself familiar with 
the Latin language, which in those days 
seemed to hold the key of the temple of 
the physical and natural sciences. 

In the following year he was appointed 
physician to the Chester County Alms 
House, and also, surgeon to a regiment of 
militia. The latter appointment, however, 
caused his disownment by the Society of 
Friends, of which he was a member, as it 
was contrary to their discipline to assist in, 
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lor encourage war, in any manner wl atever. 
Since that day, however, the views of the 
|“ Friends” seem to have changed some- 
what, upon the subject, and the former 
rigidity of the discipline in regard to it has 
relaxed, and there are now in the Union 
armies large numbers of young Friends, 
who are offering their lives in the service 
of their country, in as earnest and effectual 
a manner, and with as unselfish a patriot- 
ism, as the men of any other religious deno- 
mination. 

| In 1806, Dr. Darlington received the ap- 
pointment of surgeon to an East India 
Merchantman, belonging to Philadelphia, 
and made a voyage to Calcutta, whence he 
returned the following year. He availed 
i himself of the leisure afforded him in the 
long voyage, to make an acquaintance with 
|some of the best works then extant in Eng- 
‘lish literature. A sketch of the observa- 
tions made during this voyage was, some 
Years afterwards, published in the form of 
tumiliar letters in the Analectic Magazine. 

In the year succeeding his return from 
| Calcutta, he settled in West Chester; and 
resumed the practice of medicine, and was 
soon in the enjoyment of an extensive and 
profitable business which embraced a large 
extent of country, and required laborious 
industry and perseverance to give it the 
| requisite attention, as physicians then were 
few and far between in the rural districts. 

The famous embargo in Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration prevented any further voyag- 
|ing by sea, but circumstances had occurred 
in the meantime which would have detained 
him at home without an act of Congress ; 
for, on the first of June of that year (1808) 
he was married to Catharine, daughter of 
General John Lacey, of New Jersey, an 
officer who had served with credit and 
ability in the revolutionary war. 

Always anxious for self-improvement, 
Doctor Darlington commenced the German 
language about that time under a private 
tutor, and soon made himself sufficiently 
familiar with it to be enabled to enter into 
the spirit and enjoy the beauties of the 
great writers in that tongue. The love of 
the German then acquired increased with 
years, and at the ripe age of eighty-one, 
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and up to the hour of his death, he enjoyed | of the first battalion. In this post he 
the immortal works of Schiller, Lessing, | served until the corps was disbanded, and 
and Goethe, and other German authors, | was rewarded like his fellow-soldiers with 


with which his library was stored, with all|the meagre pay of that day, and the still 


the zest which the strength of diction, har- 
mony of verse, and beauty of thought, that 
characterize the writings of those eminent 
men, are so well calculated to inspire. 

He was fortunate, too, in having instilled 
into one of his daughters the same love of 
language which imbued his own mind, and 
her familiar knowledge of the Latin, French, 
and German tongues, enabled her to add to 
this happiness in his later years, by sharing 
with him those pleasures which frequent 
converse with the best authors in those lan- 
guages never fails to ensure. 

Feeling as much interest in the subject 
of general, as well as self-education, in the 
year 1811 he was made a Trustee and Se- 
cretary of the West Chester Academy, then 
about to be built, an institution which gave 
the first impulse to popular education in 
his native county, and which has since sent 
forth from its walls men who have become 


distinguished in literature, science, and the 
arts, and who owe their success in life to 
the knowledge there received. 


The offices then conferred on him 


more meagre national grant of forty acres 
of the public domain. 

The war passed away, however, without 
any invasion of Philadelphia, and the divi- 
sion to which he was attached was dis- 
banded without experiencing any severer 
duty than the discipline of a camp required. 

In the meantime, however, his fellow 
citizens at home, appreciating his worth as 
a physician, a friend of education, a citizen 
soldier, and an enlightened statesman, 
elected him, unsolicited, a member of the 
14th Congress. . 

In 1816, in consequence of dissatisfaction 
existing towards his colleague in another 
county (the single district system not 
having been then adopted), he lost his elec- 
tion by the small majority of seven votes, 
but this defeat was amply atoned for by 
triumphant elections to the 16th and 17th 
Congress, from the same district. 

During his second term the celebrated 
Missouri question agitated the Union from 
one end to the other, and called forth the 
ablest efforts of the best men in Congress, 


were continued through more than half a/On that question Doctor Darlington was 
century, and up to his death, affording|found ranked with those who were desir- 
conclusive evidence of the high estimate /ous to restrict slavery, and raised his voice 
formed by his friends of his services in the|in an able and excellent speech in opposi- 
cause of the education of the people. tion to its extension. 

When the war with England broke outin| On that occasion he said: “We are 
1812, the subject of this sketch, with other| solemnly bound not only to secure our own 
young men of the neighborhood, offered | welfare, but to provide, as far as we can, 
their services in defence of the altars and | for that of our posterity. When we know 
firesides of their country in case of inva-| that the welfare of our descendants in Mis- 
sion. A volunteer company was formed |souri, as well as in the United States gene- 
and drilled at West Chester, ready toserve|rally, requires the restriction of slavery, 
when called upon, and in September, 1814, how can we reconcile it to our sense of 
on a requisition by the Governor of Penn-|duty to permit the unnecessary introduc- 
sylvania for volunteer troops to aid in the| tion and diffusion of an evil which we are 
protection of Philadelphia, which was sup-|sure will be the scourge of countless gene- 

osed to be threatened by the enemy then | rations.” 
in Chesapeake Bay, he went to the camp! Again, he said: “Gentlemen compared 
on the banks of the Delaware as an ensign | the evil of slavery to a malignant poison, 
in the “ American Grays.” and they called on us to dilute it by diffu- 

Having some taste and skill in military |sion in order to render it more tolerable. 
tactics, the regiment into which his com-|Sir, it is a malignant poison, or rather, I 
pany was incorporated, chose him Major] would say, it is a malignant disease in the 
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body politic, whose deleterious ravages are 
extended with all the certainty and inve- 
teracy of specific contagion. It is more 
loathsome than the small-pox itself, and its 
desolating influence ought, by all means, 
to be confined within the smallest possible 
limits. Would you diffuse contagion in a 
community by way of relief? 

“ Would you disseminate small-pox, with 
a view to dilute its malignity or mitigate 
its effects? No, sir, that would be quack- 
ery without a parallel in the darkest ages 
of the profession. Sir, the immortal ordi- 
nance of 1787, respecting the territories 
northwest of the Ohio, was the grand Jen- 
nerian discovery in relation to the malady 
of slavery in our country ; and I trust we 
shall continue to avail ourselves of the 
blessing. The Congress of ’87 introduced 
a sort of political vaccination into the con- 
stitutions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
which effectually secured those States from 
the evil, and I am also for extending the 
same salutury process to our infant sister 
Missouri. And why? Is it to injure her? 
Is it to mutilate or disfigure her? No, 
sir, it is to secure her health and to pre- 
serve her beauty.” 

He lived long enough to see the truth of 
every sentiment he then uttered, realized 
in the subsequent history of Missouri, and 
to observe her people endeavoring, it is to 
be hoped .with success, to throw off the foul 
burden that was then imposed upon them. 

Whilst serving in the National Legisla- 
ture he was distinguished for untiring and 
assiduous industry and attention to the 
duties of his station, a matter which seems 
to be overlooked in latter times by many, 
who appear to think that the office is cre- 
ated for their own particular benefit, rather 
than for the general interests of their con- 
stituents. 

The Congressional district was changed 
in 1822 in such a manner as to give an 
overwhelming majority to his political op- 
ponents. Defeat, under such circumstances, 
being certain to the Democratic candidate, 
Dr. Darlington under a sense of duty, after 
the honors conferred by his party, asked 
and obtained permission to take the first 
defeat. 


The general government, however, was 
not unmindful of his abilities, and the Se- 
cretary of War appointed him Visitor to 
West Point, and acknowledged his services 
on that occasion and the valuable sugges- 
tions in his report, in the warmest manner. 

The good old Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1825, was aroused from her 
lethargy by the booming of the cannon 
that announced the completion of that 
great work of internal improvement, pro- 
jected by DeWitt Clinton, and executed 
by the Empire State, which connected the 
great lakes with the Atlantic ocean. She 
then commenced her own grand scheme 
of canals and railroads which is now doing 
so much towards developing her resources, 
and bringing the riches of the West to her 
commercial metropolis. 

Dr. Darlington was one of the members 
of the first board of Canal Commissioners, 
and was associated with such men as Albert 
Gallatin, John Sergeant, Robert W. Pat- 
terson, and David Scott, whose names hold 
a distinguished place in our country’s an- 
nals. He served in that station two years, 
during the last of which he was President 
of the board. 

Internal Improvements were then in 
their infancy, the subject was new and 
untried, and it was necessary to collect 
from all quarters, near and remote, that 
knowledge which at the present day is so 
readily attainable. The duties of the board 
were extremely arduous, yet it is well 
known that they were so discharged as to 
encourage the Commonwealth to proceed 
in that scheme of internal improvements 
which, though it for a time became oppres- 
sive by bad management, has at last, in the 
‘hands of energetic private corporations, 
vindicated the wisdom and foresight of 
those who gave its primary impulses. 

The duties alluded to, however, though 
arduous and exacting, did not prevent Dr. 
Darlington from bestowing some attention 
to Natural Science, and indulging his taste 
|for botany. In 1826, in conjunction with 
some of his intimate friends, he assisted in 
organizing the Chester County Cabinet of 
Natural Science, of which institution he 





{was President from its origin ; and in the 
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same year he published his “ Florula Ces- 
trica,” being a catalogue of plants growing 
around the borough of West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The arduous duties of the office of Canal 
Commissioner, being then performed gratu- 
itously, and calling him.away from home 
more than was either convenient or agree- 
able, he resigned that office the next year, 
and was almost immediately thereafter 
appointed Prothonotary and Clerk of the 


Courts of his native county, by his political | 
and personal friend the late lamented Go-| 


vernor Shulze, the duties of which office he 
continued to discharge till 1830. 

Whilst in the office of Prothonotary Dr. 
Darlington and some of his medical friends 
co-operated, and formed the Medical So- 
ciety of Chester county, an institution 
which has had the good effect of uniting in 
a fraternal union almost all the physicians 
of the county. 

Through its periodical meetings, ad- 
dresses, written communications, and de- 
bates, it has been the means of promoting 


the increase of medical knowledge, of esta- 
blishing an esprit de corps amongst medi- 
cal men, and of removing those petty jea- 
lousies which are too apt to arise in a pro- 
fession whose country members live in 
comparative isolation, and have very little 


communication with one another, From 
his long standing in his profession, and the 
skill which he had acquired by an extensive 
practice, Dr. Darlington was unanimously 
placed at the head of the Society, which 
position he held till 1852, when he resigned 
and was immediately elected an honorary 
member. 

The talents and abilities which he had 
displayed in the office of Canal Commis- 
sioner, pointed him out to his fellow citi- 
zens as worthy of their confidence in the 
local improvements which were receiving 
their impulse from the policy of the State, 
and in 1830 the Legislature appointed him 
one of the Commissioners to lay out a State 
road from the Delaware river, near New 
Hope, to the Maryland line, in a direction 
towards Baltimore. 

About the same time he assisted in explor- 
ing a route for arailroad from West Chester 
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towards Philadelphia to intersect the Co- 
lumbia railroad. Through the exertions 
of himself and a few gentlemen of West 
Chester, a company was formed, of which 
he was made the first President, and super- 
intended the construction of the road, 
which was the first private tributary to the 
line of public works. This branch road 


‘has been of great utility to the people of 


his adopted home and of the surrounding 
neighborhood, as well as a valuable con- 
tributor to the revenues of the State, and 
is now in a flourishing condition. 

A speedy and easy communication is 
held by its means with our commercial me- 
tropolis, affording a pleasant transit for 
passengers, and great facilities for the 
transportation of merchandise and agricul- 
tural produce to a valuable market. 

In 1830 he was elected President of the 
Bank of Chester County, of which institu- 
tion he had been one of the Commissioners 
named in the Charter for receiving sub- 
scriptions of its capital stock, and a director 
almost ever since its establishment in 1814. 
He was re-elected annually, and continued 
in that station at the time of his death. 

Whilst making his exchange, as President, 
with the city Banks a few years ago, he 
was made the victim of a daring robbery, 
whereby he lost about $50,000 of the mo- 
ney of the Bank. The greater part of 
this was subsequently recovered,.and the 
thieves convicted and punished, but the 
occurrence was one of a most painful 
nature to him, although no blame was ever 
attached to him in the transaction. 

During the gloomy times of banking, 
from 1837 to 1842, when banks were sus- 
pending and breaking all over the Union, 
whilst some were unable to pay their debts 
even in paper, and others refused for a time 
to pay in any thing at all, the Bank of 
Chester County, although obliged tempo- 
rarily to suspend like all the rest, succeeded 
in maintaining its credit unimpaired with 
the people. 

Its currency was so regulated, and its 
discounts so discreetly made, that it still 
continued to be an instrument of good to 
the citizens of the county in which it was 
located. It possessed their entire confi- 
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dence, and its notes were eagerly sought 
after in preference to those of most other 
banks within the range of its circulation. 
‘These happy results were mainly due to the 
financial abilities of the President and his 
old and long tried friend David Townsend, 
late Cashier of the Bank, a gentleman, who, 
it is not improper to state here, was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Darlington in nearly all of 
the public enterprises of a local character 
in which the latter was engaged. His ac- 
quirements in the Doctor’s favorite science 
of botany, together with the excellence and 
value of his exchanges of plants with Euro- 
pean botanists, obtained for him the high 
compliment of having his name conferred 
upon a new and interesting genus of Arctic 
American and Rocky Mountain plants, by 
his friend Professor Hooker, the learned 
and talented Director of the Royal Bota- 
nical Gardens at Kew, near London. 

A similar honor was conferred on Dr. 
Darlington in 1825, by Professor DeCan- 
dolle, of Geneva, for his eminent services in 
the beautiful science. The genus dedicated 
to him by DeCandolle did not, however, 
prove to be sufficiently distinct to maintain 
its place as an independent genus, and his 
friend Professor Torrey, of New York, de- 
dicated to him a new and splendid genus 
of California plants, of the natural family 
of Sarraceni, which, from its rarity and 
beauty, constitutes a worthy and fitting 
compliment to an industrious laborer in the 
agreeable fields of botanical science. 

To his botanical friends it may be inte- 
resting to learn, that Professor Gray, of 
Cambridge, has just succeeded in raising it 
on the Atlantic slope, and we may soon 
have the pleasure of cultivating in our gar- 
dens the beautiful Darlingtonia. 

It is too seldom that we find a love for 
natural science, or the fine arts, in a temple 
devoted tomammon, The Bank of Chester 
County, however, is an exception. The 
President and Cashier of that institution 
prosecuted their scientific researches toge- 
ther, collecting treasures for their herbaria 
o’er hill and valley, and making exchanges 
with many of the most eminent botanists 
of Europe, whilst the present Cashier (Mr. 
William W, Jefferis,) is an excellent mine- 


ralogist, and has collected one of the best 
cabinets of specimens in the State, and fur- 
nished many valuable contributions to 
mineralogy, in the discovery of new and 
heretofore undescribed species and vari- 
eties. 

We may also add that a book-keeper in 
the same institution, Mr. Wm. Marshall 
Swayne, is a self-taught sculptor of rare 
genius and taste, whose busts of Dr. Dar- 
lington, Simon Cameron, Samuel Houston, 
James A. Bayard, and Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, have elicited the encomiums of all 
who have seen them, for their beauty of 
finish and fidelity to nature. 

In the year 1837, Dr. Darlington pub- 
lished his Flora Cestrica, a description of 
the flowering plants of Chester county, 
which was a new edition of his former 
work, much enlarged and greatly im- 
proved. 

It has always been a difficulty with 
young botanists to obtain good works on 
the science, with descriptions sufficiently 
minute and clear to enable them to ascer- 
tain with accuracy the plant under exami- 
nation. In the Flora Cestrica, however, 
the arrangement (for those preferring the 
Linnean system, which seems best adapted 
for beginners), is so lucid, and the descrip- 
tions so clear and minute, that the tyro in 
the science, when once acquainted with the 
technical terms, can tell ata single reading 
of the description whether or not it belongs 
to the plant he may have under exami- 
nation. 

This work is regarded as one of the most 
complete local Floras extant, and is a mo- 
del for all works of a similar character that 
may be constructed on the artificial system 
of botany. 

Conceiving the idea of assisting the farm- 
ers of our country by a work expressly 
devoted to an account of those plants which 
it more especially concerns them to know, 
he prepared and published in 1847 his 
“ Agricultural Botany,” in which are de- 
scribed in plain and familiar terms not only 
the useful cultivated plants, but all those 
which a careful and industrious farmer 
should extirpate from his soil. This work 
is one of the practical benefits which natu- 
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ral science sometimes bestows upon man- 
kind, and there is good reason to believe 
that its influence has already produced a 
beneficial effect upon husbandry, not only 
in Chester county, but elsewhere. 

The deep interest he always felt in every 
votary of natural science, together with a 
strong personal attachment for a friend, 
induced him at an earlier day (about 1843) 
to collect together the letters, memoranda, 
etc., of Dr. William Baldwin, a native of 
his own county, who was also passionately 
devoted to botany, but who died at an 
early age while on the expedition up the 
Missouri, undei Major Long. 

These remains were given to the world 
in a volume entitled “ Reliquie Baldwin- 
iang.” 

The pioneers of botany in Pennsylvania 
were Humphrey Marshall and John Bar- 
tram; the former residing near West 
Chester, the latter at Darby, near Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Darlington collected in 1849, 


such portions of their correspondence as| 


still remained in existence, comprising, to-| 


gether with their own letters, those of 
many eminent botanists of the day, and 
published them in one large volume, with 
Ulustrations of their homes, under the title 
of “ Memorials of Bartram and Marshall.” 

This correspondence of our earlier bo- 
tanists affords a pleasant insight into their 
scientific labors, and shows the dangers 
they underwent and the difficulties they 
had to encounter in the early settlement of 
the country, during their expeditions into 
the wilderness in the prosecution of their 
favorite science. 

The former home of Humphrey Marshall 
still stands at Marshalton, in Chester 
county, and the rare and curious forest 
trees that he planted with his own hands 
around it, have grown with years, until 
they have become objects of great interest 
to every votary of botanical learning. 

Dr. Darlington’s latest labors in the 
cause of natural science consist in a new 
edition of the Flora Cestrica, revised and 
reconstructed on the natural method, which 
seems to be the system most generally 
adopted by scientific botanists at the pre- 
sent day. Besides this, in connexion with 


some of the liberal-minded men of his 
neighborhood, he was engaged in his latter 
years in the composition of a work de- 
scriptive of the objects of the Natural His- 
tory of Chester county in all its branches, 
which will be to that county something 
like the great work achieved under wise 
counsels in the Empire State—a complete 
/natural history of the district of which it is 
written. He assumed a full share of the 
/necessary labor, and his own portion of it 
is completed and ready for the press, and 
it is reasonably to be expected that his co- 
adjutors will, in a short time, be ready 
with theirs, Such a work, when finished, 
will be a valuable addition to the scientific 
knowledge of the country, and if each 
county of our State would imitate the ex- 
ample, a natural history of the Common- 
wealth could be compiled from the whole, 
fully equal to that achieved under the very 
liberal and enlightened policy of the great 
State of New York. 

Having always been a devoted patriot, 
‘Dr. Darlington, as we mentioned in a 
former part of this sketch, gave his own 
‘services to his country’s defence when 
called upon. He also dedicated a son, 
Lieut. B. 8. B. Darlington, to his country’s 
| cause as an officer of the Navy, who, after 
|seventeen years of active service, died at 
|Portsmouth, N. H., in 1845, of a disease 
contracted during the first cruise of our 
squadron on the coast of Africa under the 
stipulations of the Ashburton treaty which 
concern the slave trade. 

This was a severe trial to the subject of 
this memoir, for Lieut. Darlington was a 
promising and active Naval officer, well 
| versed in the science of his profession, be- 
loved by his friends, the idol of his parents, 
and the admiration of all his acquaintances. 
Had he lived, his ripened years would 
have brought forth mature fruit, worthy of 
the bright blossoms so prematurely nipped 
by the frosts of death, 

His youngest son, who bears his name, 
|with a patriotic devotion equal to that of 
his father and brother, as Acting Colonel 
of the 18th Pennsylvania Cavalry, is gal- 
lantly winning his spurs in energetic efforts 
| towards the suppression of the present most 
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iniquitous and unholy rebellion; whilst one|nistrations of Jefferson and Madison, and 


of his daughters, with all the self-devotion | 
of a true woman, is giving her services to 
her country by ministering to the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the National Hospi- 
tals. 

Indeed, the whole family of Dr. Darling- 
ton, in their respective spheres of action, 
have proved themselves earnest workers in 
the cause of free institutions in this dark 
hour of our nation’s peril and trial. 

The afflicting dispensation of Lieut. Dar- 
lington’s death, was followed soon after by 
one still more severe and poignant, in the 
death of Mrs. Darlington, the Doctor's 
wife. She had borne him four sons and 
four daughters, of whom three of each are 
still living. For nearly forty years she had 


been a faithful counsellor and partner, a 
devoted wife and affectionate mother, and 
the joy and light of his happy home. 

Soon after her death he became a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
He had assisted in forming the congrega- 


tion of that church in his village, some 
years previous, and aided in erecting aneat 
and suitable building, wherein that con- 
gregation might perform its worship. 

In the Spring of 1862, he was attacked 
by a slight stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered, but with some pros- 
tration of his physical vigor. This was 
followed in the early part of 1863 by ano- 
ther attack of the same disease, from the 
effects of which he gradually sank, until on 
Thursday, the 23d of April, 1863, aged 
nearly eighty-one years, he went to his final 
rest, with his mental vigor unimpaired, 
having evinced in his conversation with his 
children, during his last illness, the same 
love of science and literature which had 
characterized him through a life protracted 
much beyond the usual period allotted to 
man. 

After the above brief sketch of the main 
incidents of his life, his character and ser- 
vices may be summed up in a few words. 

In his earlier years he was an ardent po-, 
litician, and a warm republican of the| 
school of 1800, and was long a leader of | 
the Democratic party of his county. 


He was a zealous supporter of the admi-| 
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of the economical doctrines of the Ame- 


| rican system, as advocated by Carey, Niles, 


Clay, and Calhoun, before the latter turned 
nullitier. 

The radical tendencies of the democratic 
| party, in the campaign of 1824, caused him 
ito abandon that party for the more con- 
servative principles of the men who sup- 
ported Adams and Clay, and he was 
trom that time onward, a Whig and Re- 
publican. 

He had no faith in, nor patience with the 
patent democracy, professed by the old 
vilifiers of Jefferson and Madison, who 
changed their principles to suit what they 
believed to be the prevailing spirit of the 
times, and their cant and hypocrisy were 
his peculiar aversion. 

His political songs, both State and Na- 
tional, were much admired, extensively 
copied, and had some influence in directing 
the public sentiment of the times in which 
they were written. 

As a political writer he was bold, ner- 
vous, and sententious, with a strong vein of 
sarcasm running through his compositions ; 
whilst as the author of numerous literary 
addresses and scientific dissertations, deli- 
vered before bodies of that character, his 
style was easy, plain, and flowing, mingling 
wit and humor with knowledge and in- 
struction. 

As a physician, he enjoyed an extensive 
practice, and whilst he continued his medi- 
cal labors he was confessedly at the head 
of his profession in his county. 

He did not permit himself to be bound 
down to ancient theories and dogmas, but 
made himself conversant with all the new 
ideas that were suggested in medical sci- 
ence, adopting those readily which proved 
themselves beneficial in aid of suffering hu- 
manity, and rejecting those which were the 
wild dreams of visionary enthusiasts. 

He was an inveterate enemy of medical 
quackery, and never hesitated to manifest 
his open contempt for that kind of charla- 
tanism, which promises certain and speedy 
|cures for all diseases, through specifics and 


| nostrums, 


Whilst he kept himself fully up with all 
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the improvements and discoveries in his 
profession, he did not venture upon rash 
experiments, but maintained the position 
of a safe and skilful physician. 

The poor ever found him ready to relieve 
their sufferings, and he attended to their 
sickness and infirmities with as much zeal 
and patience as he did to those of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 

To younger practitioners he was ever 
willing to give counsel and advice, and 
they never tailed to realize, in him, a friend 
devoid of professional jealousy, ready and 
anxious to assist them with the knowledge 
gained from an enlarged observation and 
experience, 

Thus, for a quarter of a century, he rode 
the weary rounds of a country practitioner, 
and when he relinquished the duties of his 
profession, he left it with the regrets of a 
numerous body of devoted friends. 

The youth of his neighborhood and 
county always found in him a willing in- 
structor ; and he was never happier than 
when he had around him a class of young 
inquirers after botanical knowledge, to 
whom he poured forth the rich stores of 
his information, in his favorite science, with 
a liberal hand. 

In order that all the people of the county, 
who desire improvement in natural science, 
may continue to have, after his death, the 
same sources of knowledge as he could 
afford them in his life, he has bequeathed 
his most valuable herbarium of plants, and 
all his botanical and most of his other sci- 
entific works, to the Chester County Cabi- 
net of Natural Science, on whose shelves 
they are designed to remain as a rich mine 
from which the earnest students of nature 
may always be enabled to glean most pre- 
cious fruits. 

He enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the 
friendship of the best botanists of his day, 
and his correspondence with the distin- 

uished DeCandolle, and Sir William 

ackson Hooker, of the old world, and 
Doctors Gray and Torrey of the new, attest 
the high value they placed on his contri- 
butions to the gentle science of which he 
was so fond, and which, with them, he as- 
sisted so much to illustrate. 
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In his social relations he was the kind 
friend, whose heart and purse were ever 
open to assist struggling merit, in what- 
ever walk of life it might be found, and his 
contributions to all purposes of benevo- 
lence, philanthropy, or knowledge, were, 
according to his means, of the most gene- 
rous character. 

He was an indulgent parent, whose ear- 
nest desire was to make his family useful to 


themselves and the community, in which 


he has happily succeeded, and he was the 
pleasant neighbor, whose extensive know- 
ledge, excellent memory,: and agreeable 
conversational powers, made him a most 
interesting companion, 

His mind was, through his whole life, 
ever prompt and active, and in the last 
work of his hands, “* Notsz Cestrienses,” or 
sketches of the most distinguished men of 
his county, which was undertaken in con- 
junction with his friend, J. Smith Futhey, 
when he was nearly eighty years of age, 
and which was only finished a few months 
before his death, he felt that each biogra- 
phical sketch might be the last, and he 
labored upon it with youthful zeal and 
earnestness, that it might be finished before 
he heard the Master’s call, 

Thus, for many years he lived, actively 
working, but patiently waiting the sum- 
mons from on high, with calm serenity and 
confident hope, and when the first warning 
was received, he knew well its significance, 
and said to those around him, “ my work 
is done, my mission is ended, and I think I 
can say, with Simeon of old, ‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 

He died as he lived, a Christian gentle- 
man, of great purity and simplicity of cha- 
racter, whose whole life was never stained 
by a mean, ungenerous, or dishonest ac- 
tion, 

From this slight sketch of Dr. Darling- 
ton, it will be observed that he has been a 
man both of thought and action, of books 
and deeds, and has spent a busy life in the 
service of his county, his state and nation, 
and endeavored, in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious manner, to disseminate information 
amongst the masses of the people. 

Although greatly esteemed for his lite- 
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rary abilities, which have been highly self- 
cultivated, yet his strongest hold on the 
public regard arose from the earnest efforts | 
he has been ever ready to make in the 
cause of natural science and popular edu- 
cation, from the time, when, like the widow 
of old, he gave his mite, being all he was 
then worth, towards the good cause, down | 
to the last year of his life, of which he de- 
voted the hours most men give to rest, to| 
the agreeable and useful task of diffusing 
knowledge among men. 

It is pleasant to know that those labors | 
have been properly appreciated by men 
whose commendations are of value, as may | 
be found in the fact that the self-taught 
farmer’s lad has had his name and fame be- 
queathed to future time so long as plants, 
shall grow and bloom; that he received | 
the highly honorable degree of LL.D. from 
the faculty of Yale College,* and was 
elected a member of more than forty lite- 
rary and scientific associations, amongst | 
which may be mentioned the American | 
Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, and 
the Botanical Society of the Netherlands, 
at Leyden. 

The West Chester Academy, the Medi-| 
cal Society of this county, the Chester| 
County Cabinet of Natural Science, the| 
West Chester Library, the Agricultural | 
and Horticultural Societies of Chester| 
County, were all indebted to him for his| 
valuable aid in giving the popular impulses | 
which brought them into existence, and 
which have since continued and extended | 
their usefulness, 

His example and instructions, his books | 
and pamphlets, his discourses and lectures, | 
infused a taste for literary and scientific 
information into the minds of the young 
around him, and have been the means of | 
awakening to a successful prosecution of | 
literary and scientific studies, many an intel-| 
lect that otherwise might have slept on in 
“dumb forgetfulness” or stagnated in utter | 
indifference to the high destiny of man, | 








* The degree of “ Doctor of Laws” was conferred 
upon him in 1846 by Yale College and the degree of | 
“ Doctor of Physical Science’ by Dickinson College, | 
Carlisle, Pa, in 1855, 
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“ Like the fat weed that rots on Lethe’s wharf.” 


They have been the means of awakening 
a thirst of knowledge amongst the people 
of the place of his residence, and a desire 
for good educational institutions, until 
Chester County has become noted for the 
general intelligence of its citizens, and the 
excellence of its numerous schools. 

The people owe him a large debt of 
gratitude. 

Temperate in his habits, moral and reli- 
gious in his character, in the full maturity 
of years, and with his mental faculties 


| almost unimpaired to the last, he enjoyed 


with satisfaction at a good old age, the 
consciousness of a life well spent, and the 
contemplation of the ripened fruits pro- 
duced as the results of his earlier and later 
labors, and in the enjoyment of the respect 
of a grateful community, he was enabled 
to feel that his career had been a useful one 
to the people amongst whom Providence 
had placed him, and that his years were 


| not employed like those of the fool or the 


sluggard, but improved to the benefit of 
himself and of future generations, as the 
seeds of knowledge once sown are not 
for a single harvest, but for all future 


| time. 


His friends and acquaintances feel that a 
good and useful citizen has departed, and 
mourn the loss that the community has sus- 
tained, and the devotees of natural scienée 
lament that he, who did so much to illus- 
trate that department thereof which he 


selected for his labors, has ceased those 


labors for ever. 

They miss his accustomed walk, his 
kindly greeting, and his pleasant smile, but 
though he has departed, pleasant recollee- 
tions of his life and services will ever cling 
around their memories. 

His mortal remains rest in a quiet and 
shady spot, selected by himself, in the 
beautiful Oaklands Cemetery, near those 
of his friends, the gallant Major Barnard, 


/and the brave young Capt. Evans, the pa- 


triots and soldiers of former wars, where 
the hand of affection will cause to begeal- 
ized his wish, inscribed upon the stone 
above his grave, that “ the plants of Chester, 
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which he loved and described, may blos- 
som for ever above his tomb.” * 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY HIS- 
TORY OF ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 
ON THE POTOMAC, NINE MILES BELOW WASHINGTON 
AND NINE MILES ABOVE MOUNT VERNON, 

BY LEMUEL G. OLMSTEAD. 

‘Chaplain United States Army. 

(Continued from page 215.) 


Mr. Revsen Jounston, who has been 
Auditor of the city of Alexandria since 
1837, in writing me says:—Dear Sir: ac- 
cording to my promise I proceed to jot 
down some memoranda respecting the 
places in Alexandria which are associated 
with the memory of Washington. I shall 
o you nothing that has not been derived 
rom old and truthful inhabitants of the 
town, his cotemporaries. 

The long, old, and very ugly wooden 
‘house, one story and garret, on the north- 
west corner of Cameron and Royal streets, 
was, before and during the Revolution, 
and for a considerable time after, a tavern, 
kept by John Hucorn. Strange as it may 
appear to you who have seen it, in this 
house dancing-parties used to be held in 
Washington’s youthful days, and he always 
took a leading part in getting them up and 
managing them. He was then extrava- 
gantly fond of dancing and the society of 
young people, ladies especially. The fur- 
nishing and adornments of these entertain- 
ments must have been of the rudest de- 
scription. The tallow candles being stuck 
in tin sconces, and sometimes, in default 
of these, in holders made of the native clay. 
After the Revolution the dancing assem- 
blies were held in a fine large room in 
Wise’s tavern, on the opposite corner, now 
the City Hotel. There were no “ Hotels ” 
then, they were called taverns and ordina- 
ries (pronounced orneries). In this room 
Washington often appeared as the honored 


* “ Plante Cestrienses 


quas 
dilexit atque tllustravit 
Super Tumulum ejus 
yper floreant.” 


guest. I copy from the original, now 
before me, his answer to the regular an- 
nual invitation of the year 1799, written a 
few days before his death, 


“ Mount Vernon, 12 Novr., 1799. 

** GENTLEMEN :—Mrs. Washington and 
myself have been honored with your polite 
invitation to the assemblies in Alexandria 
this winter, and thank you for this mark 
of your attention; but, alas! our dancing 
days are no more. We wish, however, all 
those whose relish for so agreeable and inno- 
cent an amusement all the pleasure the sea- 
son will afford them. And I am, Gentle- 
men, 

“ Your most obedient and obliged hum- 
ble servant, 

“ Gro. WASHINGTON.” 


“ Messrs, Jonathan Swift, 
George Deucale, 
William Newton, 
Robert Young, 
Charles Alexander, Jr. 
James H, Hooe.” 


Up to the present year, 1863, Washing- 
ton’s birthday was invariably celebrated in 
Alexandria; and until a few years past, the 
anniversary observances closed with a ball 
in this room; but it is now cut up into 
lodging-rooms. I have “assisted” upon 
many such occasions elsewhere, but never 
have I witnessed anything comparable to’ 
our birth-night balls for its assemblages of 
beautiful and high bred women and gallant 
men, including often many of the most dis- 
tinguished in the land from far and near. 

In his young days, Washington was as 
much distinguished for his merry and joy- 
ous disposition as he was after the Revo- 
lution by gravity and almost sternness, 
He was then a model of manly’ beauty and 
strength, and was always free from vice 
and bad habits, Free drinking, which in 
those days of pure liquors, was very gene- 
ral, he never indulged in. For hunting and 
athletic sports were his delight. 

Having shown you the market square 
(then also the court-house square) in which 
the incident occurred, I will only refer to 
Weems’s narrative of the altercation be- 
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tween Washington, then a Colonel in the | 
Virginia service, and Colonel Payne, in| 
which the former was knocked down. | 
Payne was a brave and fiery tempered, 
man. His family was once numerous in| 
Fairfax County, and highly respectable. 
We have a street in our town called after 
him, The friendship between him and_| 
Washington was renewed immediately after | 
the quarrel by the magnanimous behavior of 
the latter, and continued during their lives. | 
I am told, on good authority, that after| 
Washington’s return to Mount Vernon 
after the close of the Revolution, Payne 
determined to go and call on him. He 
started on horseback, debating continually 
in his mind whether he should go or not, 
fearing that he might not be cordially re- 
ceived. He stopped several times on his 
way, and once turned his horse and re-| 
turned a short distance ; but then, thinking | 
it best to see how he would be received, he 
wheeled again, went on to Mount Vernon, 


| 


and was most cordially received by Wash-| 
ington, and stayed three days with him, | 


treated in the most kind and affectionate | 
manner, 

The old church, about two miles south 
of Fairfax Court House, which was built 
during the days of the established church 
in Virginia, the brick having been brought | 
from England, was named after this fa- 
mily, and is still called Payne’s church. | 





I have not heard from it since the begin-| 
ning of this unhappy war, and trust it has 
been spared amid the general destruction 
which marks, I grieve to say, the progress| 
of this sad war. 

On the north side of the market square 
is a long dilapidated building, which was) 
the court-house; the court-room was 44| 
feet by 22, and 10 high, with an arch of 
four feet. Here Washington frequently 
resorted, not for the purpose of litigation 
(for he was never known to be engaged in 
but one lawsuit, which’ he lost) but to meet 
his friends and transact business. Court- 
days were then always the occasion of 
bringing together the people from many 
miles round, both in Virginia and Mary- 
land, for the transaction of business and for 
friendly intercourse, as well as for amuse- 
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ment and dissipation, On the south side 
of the market is a space which was called 
the Horse-Market, and leading from this 
into King street is an alley about 20 feet 
wide, which was then full of little frame 
houses, some of which are still standing,,/ 
and which was then and is still known ag - 
Sharpshin alley, from a fractional coin then’ 
very common called Sharpshins, made by 
cutting the regular coins into four or five 
equal parts to make small change. In the 
olden time the currency, you know, was a1 
in gold and silver, joes, half-joes (Johan- 
nes), pistoles, moidores, doubloons, pista- 
reens, ninepences (124 cents), and four- 
pence-half-pennies (64 cents) or “ fippenny- 
bits.’ Old people tell me that it was a 
common practice to make five quarters of 


each coin by this cutting process. Coun- 


terfeiting was carried on in the ** good old 
times” quite successfully, judging from the 
fact that every old shop counter was gar- 


‘nished with leaden dollars, halves, and 


quarters, securely nailed down beside the 
slate, which was also a fixture on every 
counter. 

In reference to Washington’s sternness 
of manner and deportment after passing 
through the trying events and perils of the 
war, it may be remarked that much of what 
bore that appearance was due to the mili- 
tary habits of discipline which he enforced 
upon himself as well as others. He was 
always rigid in exacting what was rightfully 
due from others, and in the exact propor- 
tion that he was punctilious in performing 
every duty towards them, however appa- 
rently small. His estates at Mount Vernon 
were “forbid,” that is, notices were pub- 
lished according to law forbidding trespas- 
sers, and this he strictly enforced. My 
uncle, William Hore, of Stafford, was going 
home from Alexandria in a sailing vessel 
(then the best and almost the only mode of 
travel between the town and the lower 
Potomac), and falling into a calm when 
opposite Mount Vernon, paddled ashore 
for a walk, with his gun.| He had not gone 
far before he saw some one approaching 
rapidly on horseback. It proved to be the 
General, who peremptorily ordered him 
off, and with a manner which made him 
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quake in his shoes. I have often heard old 
men, who were well acquainted with him, 
speak of the terrors of his rebukes or repri- 
mands. Mr John Ball, a mason, often told 
how he was frightened when the General 
detected him in doing a bad piece of brick- 
work at his mill. Mr. B. was then an ap- 
prentice, and in the absence of his master 
thought he might venture to slight his 
work; but while he was at it the General 
rode up and at once perceived it, and ad- 
ministered a severe rebuke. The delin- 
quent was so terrified that he dropped his 
tools and his hands and stood with dis- 
tended mouth and eyes, and knees literally 
smiting each other. With all this he was 
beloved by his neighbors as much as he 
was reverenced, for never was there a 
kinder neighbor and friend, indeed he was 
hardly regarded as mortal. Mr. William 
N. Mills told me that when the news of his 
death reached Alexandria he ran home to 
his master (for so all youngsters called their 
employers in those days), and first told it 
to him. The answer was, “ Boy, you’re a 
fool! General Washington dead! It’s im- 
possible!” The effect of the intelligence 
upon the people was to produce a mingled 
feeling of incredulity and awe at the thought 
that he should die. 

Washington’s military carriage never 
left him. In walking the streets he always 
carried his head and shoulders well thrown 
back, and toes turned well out. His walk 
was measured and stately. His pew in 
Christ’s Church adjoined the north wall 
and had seats on three sides. He never 
reclined in the entrance seat, as’is usual 
with the head of the family, but always sat 
perfectly erect against the wall with his 
eyes fixed upon the minister, except when 
kneeling or reading the service. 

Mr. Johnston, again, in writing me says, 
“] must not omit the mention of an ancient 
institution established in our market-yard, 
but which is now no more, namely, the 
combined whipping-post and pillory. This 
continued in use until some thirty years 
ago, but was removed to the new jail-yard 
some time before then. The old jail (now 
the night lock-up) was the brick building 
on the south-east corner of the yard on 
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Fairfax street. The “Post” as it was 
called “ for short,” was formed of two stout 
uprights, about eight feet apart, connected 
by a platform below and by another some 
ten feet above. On the outer side of each 
post were iron clamps to reteive the hands 
of the culprits to be whipped, and a like 
contrivance for their feet Above the plat- 
form was another cross-piece with half cir- 
cles cut into it and at a convenient distance 
from it to receive comfortably the neck of; 
the party to be pillowed in a kneeling pos- 
ture; and above this again was another 
piece, which moved up and down in grooves 
in the posts, and had cut in it the other 
half of the circles; forming, when it rested 
upon the piece next below, nice round holes 
to fit the criminal’s neck. I have never 
seen but one person pillowed—a negro 
man who had killed a child in the street by 
careless driving. Many a one, white and 
black, male and female, have I seen whipped 
at the post. After their hands and feet 
were snugly fixed in the iron clamps, their 
backs were stripped and the cowhide began 
its music, generally accompanied by the 
yells of the culprit. Old Joe Williams, 
better known as Joe Goat, after getting 
his “ forty stripes save one,” expressed the 
opinion very decidedly, while nervously but- 
toning up, that “dat are post ‘was a wery 
improper thing and ortenter be encou- 
raged.” The boys attended these whip- 
pings in large numbers, and held the exe- 
cutioners of the law in great dread, par- 
ticularly one who was familiarly known 
among them as Bobtail Bowie. Little 
Neill, however, was generally allowed by 
amateurs to be the most skilful performer. 
His manner was to pause after every three 
or four stripes and administer a lecture to 
the “subject,” which rendered it much 
more interesting to the spectators, though 
I have heard the lectured party say, very 
ungratefully and sometimes profanely, that 
they preferred the whipping to the lectures. 
The head of the pillowed party, I forgot to 
say, was covered with the contents of rotten 
eggs with which the bystanders had pelted 
him, and the odor from which, together with 
the spectacle, was very sickening tome. In 
the yard, too, stood or hung the town bell, 
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suspended from a triangle or three posts 
meeting at the top. With this bell notice 
was givey of the assembling of the courts 
and town councils, It is the smaller of the 
two now in the market-house steeple. Be- 
fore the days of the bell, notices of the 
meeting of courts, councils, etc., were given 
by proclamation by the town sergeant, ac- 
companied by the drum. I may as well 
mention another punishment, now disused, 
that of branding in the hand. I saw it 
once inflicted upon a slave boy for man- 
slaughter in shooting a white man. This 
took place only some thirty years ago. 
The implement used was the key of the 
court-house door, but slightly heated in the 
stove. The Marshal was too humane a 
man to do much more than merely go 
through the motions. Branding and the 
pillory are both abolished by law now, but 
whipping is still administered occasionally 
for petty larceny, ete. Old Mr. Foote, of 
Hayfield, used to say that hemp and the 
cowhide were much defrauded of their just 
dues. I agree with him. Petty offenders 


had better be “ whipped and cleared,” and 
be done with, rather than be kept in jails 
at public expense.” 

The court of the town of Alexandria 


was called the Hustings Court. The poor 
children who were neglected were looked 
after by this county court. An officer was 
appointed to report the names of all who 
required the attention of the county court, 
and if children were already bound out to 
families that were not considered proper, 
they were taken away. If there was tip- 
pling or lewdness carried on, it was re- 
ported to the Hustings Court, and the 
court would order the children to be 
bound out to respectable families. 

In Captain John Smith’s journal, the 
name Potomac is spelled Potowmack, and 
then sometimes in subsequent manuscripts, 
the & is dropped, and again the w. In 
1785, in acts of Assembly, they spell the 
word with the & without the w. 

In Fredericksburgh Masonic Lodge No. 


4, is seen the record of the transactions of 


a meeting. “George Washington made 
Apprentice November 4th, 1752,” and 
again, “George Washington passed Fellow 


Craft March 3d, 1753,” and finally “George 
Washington raised Master Masom August 
4th, 1753.” 

On the 13th day of Oct. 1778 a Con- 
vention composed of deputies from the 
Lodges in Virginia, as the record of the 
first Convention shows, they presented the 
name of Brother George Washington, as 
a Mason fit and proper to be the first 
Grand Master of Masons for Virginia, 
which honor, when informed of, he de- 
clined, for two reasons, First, never hav- 
ing been Master or Warden of a Chartered 
Lodge, and second, his country having 
claimed his services. 

In the Museum were preserved the Man- 
|tle of Washington, also the Masonic Apron 
embroidered by Madame LaFayette, to- 
gether with the sash, gloves, and knife. 
Accompanying these were the lines— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS, MOST EXCELLENT AND RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Who departed this life Dec. 13th, A.D. 1799. 


Fame stretched her wings, and with her trumpet 
blew, 
Great Washington is dead! !!—What praise is due? 
What titles shall he have? What honors shall adorn 
his brow? 
She paused—and said—“ None !” * 
His Name, alone! Strikes every title dead! 


The Alexandria Museum is a remarkable 
|one, containing besides many relics of 
| antiquity, and fine, rare specimens of natu- 
‘ral history, many freaks of nature, such 
|as two-headed calves and three-tailed dogs. 
‘In this collection is preserved Washing- 
ton’s Sun Dial. 

The Bier on which the body of General 
'George Washington was borne to his tomb 
\at Mount Vernon on the 19th December, 
1799 is a plain bier, consisting of two 
| pieces of thin scantling, with ends or han- 
dles cut off and attached with hinges, so 
that they hang down. It is unpainted. 

There is his Pack saddle, and the skull 
of his Horse, Friend, which is a beautifully 
formed one. There are also two of his 
hoofs, one of which shows that he had 





ibeen running in the pasture a long time, 
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for it was grown out very long. They 
were presented by Benjamin Dulany. 

There is Washington’s cane. It is over 
five feet long. His clock is there, also, 
which was stopped at the moment of his 
death. And the hands remain in the same 
position, twelve minutes and a fraction of 
a minute after four, as they were stopped on 
his decease the 13th December, 1799. It 
is a brass mantel clock, made by George 
Medhurst, London. 

On a leaf of an old account book is the 
following charge under date of Friday 
17th July, 1772—* Colo. George Washing- 
ton, Dr. to 4 P’s Pepper a }. 

There is a piece of the birth-night ball 
dress in Philadelphia of Mrs. George 
Washington on the 22d February. It isa 
striped silk, 

Mr. Johnston gave me a piece of the 
outer coffin in which Gen. George Wash- 
ington was buried. It was of mahogany. 
The inner one was of lead, and the pall- 


bearers complained of its being very heavy. | 


In an old tax-book of 1805 property be- 
longing to George Washington’s estate in’ 
Alexandria, valued at $6550, was delin- 
quent in paying the taxes to the amount 
of $56.83. 

There is a Blue Flag with a white border | 
and thirteen white stars. 

Gen. Morgan’s Rifle Regiment, 1776, 

XI. Virginia Regiment. 

The Flag of Washington’s Body Guard, 
with the motto—* Conquer or Die.” 

The Key to the Bastile, inner key (large), 

The Richmond Flag at Yorktown. Mark- 
ed Richmond Rifle Rangers. A Silk Flag. 
Nemo me impune lacessit. 

A model of the America, the first ship 
of the line built in the United States. 
During the Revolution, Congress resolved 
that the thirteen States should each build 
a ship of 74 guns, and New Hampshire 
was the only State which carried that 
order into complete effect. Towards the 
close of the war a French 74, whilst nobly 
aiding the American cause, was acciden- 
tally lost on a shoal off Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, and Congress, grateful for past 
services, reinstated their loss by giving 
the 74, of which this model is a representa- 
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tion, to the French government. The 
ship was built and equipped at Portsmouth, 
and the war having ended, sheesailed for 
France. Previous to her departure, the 
Viscount de Barras, an officer on board, 
made this miniature, and sent it to Gen. 
George Washington, who gave it to George 
Wash. Parke Curtis, Esq., and by the lat- 
ter it was presented to the Museum, June 
5th, 1812. 

The remains of a Barometer and Ther- 
mometer—many years the companion of 
Lord Horatio Nelson—was with him at 
the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar. At 
the last battle, a 42 pound shot passed 
through the cabin of the Victory, and ren- 
dered it useless on the same memorable 
day in which its heroic proprietor lost his 
life, off Trafalgar, in the very moment he 
subdued the enemy. It was given by Sir 
Richard Keats, of his B. M. Ship Superb, 
74 guns, to John Gavino, Esq., Treasurer 
of the Garrison of Gibraltar, and Consul 
of the United States—and by the latter 
given to T. Mountford, 1806, who presented 
the same to the Museum June 4th, 1812. 

A black candle, taken from the altar in 
the prison of Louis XVI., King of France, 
immediately after the Holy Sacrifice, and 
at that awful moment when the Commis- 
sioners of the Commune of Paris were in 
his presence summoning him to the Guil- 
lotine, on the 21st of January, A. D. 1793. 

A fragment of a counterpane, worked by 
Lady Jane Seymour, second wife of Henry 
VIII. of England, and presented to William 
Bond of Boston, 1815. It was given Mr. 
Bond by a housekeeper to the Earl of Essex. 

A bust of John Paul Jones, given by 
Bushrod Washington, who says of it: “The 
bust of the celebrated Chevalier John Paul 
Jones, late the property of my venerated 
uncle, Gen. George Washington, I give to 
Mr. Mountford, for his museum.” This 
bust was considered by the General as a 
most excellent likeness of Jones, and was 
stationed in the dining-room at Mount 
Vernon. It was taken in Paris a short time 
before Jones’s death by Houdon, and bears 
his seal on the back as a proof of its cor- 
rectness, and presented to Gen. Washington 
by Gen. La Fayette. It would be well to 
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have this bust photographed, for it isa very seen in the old Roberdeau house. How 
spirited and lifelike one. The writer of this, they peeled themselves I am not informed. 
sketch has a commission in triplicate on| In an old account-book of a general agent 
parchment, signed by Washington as Pre- for newspapers, I find the following named 
sident, and Jefferson as Secretary of State. | papers, January, 1804. 
The Commissions were sent on to Jones,, 1, Baltimore Federal Gazette, a daily. 
then in Paris, but he died before they reached | This paper was a leading Federal paper of 
him. The bearer retained them among his|the day. It published an article offensive 
papers. ito the Tencnin which produced the mob 
The busts of the great French Sculptor|in which Gen. Lingan lost his life, and from 
Houdon are considered remarkably accurate. | which “ legion Harry Lee,” of revolutionary 
There is now standing in the rotunda of the | fame, narrowly escaped with his life. 
Capitol a plaster cast of a statue of Wash-| 2. Telegraph and Daily Advertiser (Bal- 
ington, taken by Houdon, and what is re- timore), 
markable in it is, the nose and forehead; 3. Philadelphia Gazette and Daily Ad- 
form nearly, or quite, a straight line. There | vertiser. 
is also in Washington the only original pro-| 4. Gazette of the U.S. and Daily Adver. 
file likeness of Washington, and it has the’ tiser. 
same feature of the face as Houdon’s bust.| 5. The Aurora, 
It is said that Washington came near losing) 6. The Virginia Gazette and General 
his life in having this bust taken. He had) Advertiser (semi-weekly), 
lain down on the table to have it taken, 7. Washington Federalist (tri-weekly). 
with a little tobacco in his mouth, and came| 8. National Intelligencer (tri-weekly). 
near being strangled to death. | This has much the largest list of subscribers, 
In an Act for raising a revenue for 1800,| 9. New Hampshire Gazette (daily). 
passed by the City Council of Alexandria,; 10. The Companion. 
the following taxes are levied: Two dollars) 11. The Virginia Herald (tri-weekly). 
tax on every white male who has attained; 12. New York Herald. Not the present 
the age of twenty-one. Three dollars on) Herald. 
every male free negro over the age of, 13, Norfolk Herald (tri-weekly), 
twenty-one, and on every slave over twelve, 14. Fredericktown Herald. 
years of age, three dollars. On every license! 15. Boston Gazette. 
to a broker, three hundred dollars. On| 16. Independent Chronicle(semi-weekly), 
every license to sell goods by sample, card,) 17. New York Price Current, 
or otherwise than at a storehouse or place| 18, Baltimore Price Current. 
of trade, one hundred dollars. Clock-ped-| 19. The Newport Mercury. 
lars, twenty-five dollars. On every license} 20. The Bee. 
to a person engaged in the renting of houses) 21. Columbian Centinel. 
and the hiring of negroes, ten dollars. On| 22. New York Gazette and General Ad- 
every firm or individual who keeps a private | vertiser (daily). 
negro jail, or a place wherein slaves are con-|_ 23. New York Evening Post (daily). 
fined and boarded or kept for sale. one} 24. American Citizen _ 
hundred dollars. 25. The Courier (daily). 
Breeches (leather) making was a business} 26. Columbian Repository (semi-weekly). 
in the early history of Alexandria, which is} 27. Eastern Argus. 
now extinct. They were worn very tight.| 28. Salem Gazette (semi-weekly). 
The mode of getting into them by the| 29. Virginia Argus (semi-weekly). 
dandies of the day was to hang them on} 30. Port Folio. 
hooks, and let the person down into them! 381, Columbia Centineland Massachusetts 
from above. So I have been told by old| Federalist Soe 
people. One old gentleman tells me that) 32. The Enquirer (semi-weekly). 
these hooks were not many years ago to be| 33. Palladium (semi-weekly). 
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84. Columbian Museum and Savannah 
Advertiser. 

35. Boston Repertory (semi-weekly). 

36. Political and Commercial Register 
(daily). 

Norfolk Gazette and Public Ledger 

(tri-weekly). 

38. Republican Advocate. 

39. The People’s Friend, New York, 
(daily). 

40. Impartial Observer. 

41. Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia 
Advertiser (daily). 

42. Baltimore American. 

43. Staunton Eagle. 

44. Colvin’s Weekly Register, Washing- | 
ton City. 

45. Washington Expositor and Weekly | 
Register. 

46. The North American (daily), 

47. Baltimore Federal Gazette (daily). 

48. United States Gazette and Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


MAJOR ANDRE. 
Letter of Col. Van Dyk to John Pintard. 


Joun Prntarp, Esa. : 

Sir :—Agree: ably to the request you) 
made some time since, I herewith commu- 
nicate to you in writing, according to the 
best of my recollection, what I knew and 
what I had seen and heard respecting Ma- 
jor Andre, from the time he lett the house | 
‘where he was confined to the time of his| 
execution. 

I was one of four officers that accom-| 
panied him to the fatal spot, and was so 
near to him that I could hear and see all 
that occurred during the time. A strong 
guard paraded before the dwelling-house 
where he was confined. He was attended 
in his room night and day by two Ameri- 
can officers, and sentinels were placed | 





around the house; there were about six| 
steps which led into the stoop of the house, 
on the right of these, one American officer 
with myself were standing when Major 
Andre came out of the front door of the 
house in regimentals, hooking his arm with 


the two American officers (his attendants) 
one on his right and left. He ran down 
the steps of the stoop as quickly and lively 
as though no execution was to take place, 
and immediately fell into the centre of the 
guard, a place assigned him, 

In this situation, the commanding officer 
gave command: forward m: weh. The 
whole marched off, drums and fifes beating 
and playing lively tunes; Major Andre and 
the two officers keeping time. Major An- 
derson said, “I am very much surprised to 
find your troops under so good discipline, 
and your music is excellent.” 

I had taken my station close on the left 
of Major Andre’s left hand officer, and 
continued in that station the whole march. 
The guard marched a short distance when 
they wheeled to the left, turning a corner 
of the road, and mar ched a short distance 
when they again wheeled to the left, turn- 


| ing a corner of the road, and marched a 


short distance when they again wheeled to 
the left in order to pass througlr a fence. 
Having entered a field, they marched for- 
ward a short distance, wheeled to the right 
and halted. The ground here was level; a 
little distance in front was a moderate as- 
cending hill, on the top of which the gal- 
lows was erected. In the position where 
they halted, Major Andre was for the first 
time in view of the gallows. Major An- 
dre here said, “Gentlemen, I am disap- 


-pointed, I expected my request (which was 


to be shot) would have been granted.” 
No answer was given, and he continued 
with his arms locked with those of the two 
officers. 

In a few minutes the guard marched off, 
ascended the hill and halted. At this time 
Major Andre was about twenty feet from 
the gallows, then bowed his head a little 
down, viewed his feet, and so up until his 
head rose to its natural position, biting his 
under lip and shaking his head ; at which 
time I discovered a small flush moving 
over his left cheek,( I supposed at the time 
he looked at the gallows and viewed him- 
self from the feet upwards,) that he was 
reflecting upon the untimely end he had 
come to. In a few minutes the hangman 


| led the wagon under the gallows, and the 
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commanding officer then said, ** Major An- 
dre, you will please to get on the wagon.’ 
Major Andre advanced to the hinder part 
of the wagon, putting his hands upon it, 
made a motion as though intending to| 
jump on, but faltering, he put his right 
knee on, and then raised himself up into the 
wagon, turned himself to the guard, plac- 
ing his hands on his hips. 

The commanding officer, who was on 
horseback, then said, “ Major Andre, if you 
have anything to say, you can speak, for 
you have but a short time to live.” Major 
Andre, standing with his hands on his bips, | 
said, “I have nothing more to say, gentle- 
men, but this, you all bear me witness, that 
I meet my fate as a brave man.” The! 
hangman then ascended into the wagon| 
and stood at Major Andre’s right h: ind | 
when in the act of opening the noose of 
the halter, Major Andre, with his right 
hand, made a moderate snatch, took the 
halter out of the hangman’s hand, took off 
his hat, put it down, then took off his| 
white netkcloth and put it in his right 
hand coat pocket; after which, with the| 





forefinger of his ‘right hand he pushed | 
down the collar of his shirt, and opening 
the knot of the halter, he put it over his 
head, and drew the knot close on the right 


side of his neck; he then 
handkerchief over his eyes, with much 
apparent composure of mind. The hang- 
man having secured the end of the halter 
to the top of the gallows, descended from 
the wagon. The commanding officer| 
directed the hangman to tie his arms slack 
behind him. Major Andre then taking a 
white handkerchief out of his right hand 
coat pocket, gave it to the hangman, who| 
tied his arms as directed (this yas done | 
that he should not raise his arms while | 
hanging). 

The commanding officer then gave a se 
nal by the falling of f his sword for the hang- | 
man to drive off. The hangman then led 
the horses from under the gallows, and | 
Major Andre swung off. He had not ‘hung | 
more than half a minute, neither had he as| 
yet made any struggle, when the com-| 
manding ofticer ordered a soldier to bear| 
down on the shoulders that he might a 


tied a white 


ito the ground. 


\dre for Gen. Arnold. 


be long in agony, and he immediately died. 
’| Neither did Major Andre struggle in the 
least, nor did he hang a qu: wrter of the 
time usual in such cases. The command- 
ing officer ordered two soldiers to bear 
him up, one on each side with one arm under 
his shoulders, and one under his thighs; 
the commanding officer then cut the halter, 
when the two soldiers bore him away from 
the gallows. He was not allowed to fall 
Every attention and res- 
pect was paid to Major Andre that it was 
possible to pay a man in his situation ; 
neither did I discover anything in either 
officer or soldier but a deep sorrow for 
Major Andre, and a strong desire and wish 
that the traitor Arnold should have been 
executed in his stead. And although the 
talents of Major Andre as an officer, and 
|his knowledge of the works at West Point, 


|would have been much against the Ameri- 


can cause, had he been spared, still every 
ofticer and soldier in the army would have 
lifted both hands for the exchange of An- 
This exchange was 
offered by General Washington, but refus- 
ed by Gen. Clinton, the British Command- 
er-in-chief. So the life of a traitor was 
saved, and Major Andre fell a sacri- 
tice. 

When Major Andre was cut down and 
borne by the two soldiers to the coffin, a 
short distance off, I did not follow after 
the corpse, but was repeatedly informed by 
different officers while I remained on the 
ground that Major Andre’s servant that 
came from New York was present, taking 


off his boots, coat, and hat, for the purpose 


of conveying them to New York. This 
was the general report on the ground 
where he was executed, and was generally 
believed then and afterwards, 

I presume it will not be amiss for me to 
state, that during the American Revolu- 
tion, West Point was allowed to be a strong 
place, well fortified, and of great import- 
ance to the United States, and the key of 
‘communication between the eastern and 
southern states. Indeed it was a common 
saying in the city of New York at the 
time, among the British officers and sol- 
diers, that West Point was the young Gi- 
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braltar; being afraid to attempt taking it 
by force of arms, they made the attempt 
by bribery and corruption. 
Joun Van Dyk, 
Capt. Artillery, Amer. Rev. 
Col. Lamb’s Reg’t, State of N.Y. Line. 
New York, Aug. 27, 1821, 


Societies und their Proceedings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Catirornta Pronger Socrery, San 
Francisco, June 3, 1863.—At a regular 
meeting J. 8, Hittell, President of the His- 
torical Committee, submitted the following 
report, after which the Society adjourned: 

. Presmpent: There are several books 
called histories of California, but they do 
not deserve the name. The works of Ve- 
negas, Clavigero, and Begert, refer exclu- 
sively to Lower California, and were writ- 
ten before our California had a history. 
The only English books called histories of 
California, are those of Forbes and Green- 
how, and neither of these gives any con- 
nected account of the historical events 
which happened from 1785 to 1835. The 
chapters in the Annals of San Francisco, 
relating to the history of the State previous 
to 1845, are made up almost exclusively 
from Forbes. Randolph’s address before 
this Society, records some interesting inci- 
dents, but is notahistory. The history of 
the State is, therefore, still to be written. 
It is desirable that there should be a his- 
tory of the State, not merely as a matter 
of curiosity, but also as a matter of political 
and economical policy. The history of a 
state is part of its wealth. Every interest- 
ing, association connected with a place ren- 
ders it attractive to foreigners and dear to 
natives. The recollection of the bold ad- 
ventures and brave actions of our fathers 
stimulates us to rivalthem. The record of 
the deeds of this generation will inspire the 
men of the next. If we wish our State to 
be respected abroad, we must show that 








we respect it at home; and one method of 
making that showing is to cherish the me- 
mory of the events which happened here in 
early times. 

To obtain a complete and correct history 
of the State, it is necessary that much work 
should be done in collecting informatiom 
No newspapers were published until se- 
venty-seven years after the establishment 
of the Missions; nor is there any general 
record of the main events of that period. 
The Spanish archives are not complete: 
they are in much confusion; they have no 
indexes; and they omit to mention many 
important occurrences, There are in this 
city 300,000 pages of the archives of the 
missions and territorial government which 
have never been examined for historical 
purposes, and many of them written in 
crabbed manuscript. ‘To supply the know- 
ledge not obtained from the archives, it 
would be necessary to consult aged persons 
still living, who occupied prominent posi- 
tions previous to the American. conquest, 
and were familiar with the political and 
military history of the country. 

This work should be done soon, because 
the possession of this knowledge may not 
long survive, and without it serious blanks 
may be left in the history of the State never 
to be filled up. No person has, as yet, 
undertaken the work; nor, so far as is 
known, will any one undertake it, unless 
there be some inducement beyond the pos- 
sibility of profit from the sale of the book. 
The population of California is not large 
enough, and the expenses of living are too 
high to give any assurance of profit from 
the publication of such a work, especially 
if the information is to be collected at great 
expense and delay before the labor of com- 
position commences. A bill to pay a per- 
son for visiting all the counties in the State, 
and collecting such historical information 
as has not hitherto been placed upon re- 
cord, was agitated by the Legislature of 
1862 and °63, Many members seemed, or 
pretended, to consider it a mere scheme to 
plunder the public treasury, and no better 
than the bills to create offices for the in- 
spection of pork and the measurement of 
wood, It is doubtful whether any future 
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Legislature would show much favor to 
it. 7 

The question, then, presents itself, whe- 
ther this Society can collect the informa- 
tion, money, and men willing to labor in the 
matter that would be necessary. The So- 
ciety will not be able to contribute any- 
thing from its general fund until its debts 
shall have been paid, and perhaps not much 
then. Whether a special historical fund 
could be collected by subscription may be 
worthy of consideration. 

As for the men who have the willing- 
ness, taste, and preliminary knowledge ne- 
cessary for collecting the information, most 
of them are persons who rely upon their 
daily labors for their support, and could 
not devote themselves to historical studies 
without receiving payment, or obtaining 
positions, such as clerkships in public of- 
fices, where they might have some leisure. 
Besides, many of these persons have come 
to California since 1849, and could not be 
admitted as members in our Society. If 
we expect to have a historical association, 
we should provide for accepting every one 
who will work upon the history of the 
State. Perhaps some plan might be devised 
by which such persons, without admission 
to full membership, might be elected cor- 
responding members or associates of the 
Historical Committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Numismatic Socrery.— Boston, 
June 15, 1863.—The monthly meeting was 
held on Thursday, June 4, at4 p.m. Se- 
veral donations were received, including 
one of valuable eastern coins, both ancient 
and modern. Mr. Putnam exibited a few 
fine American pieces, of which a remark- 
ably beautiful set of Lord Baltimore’s silver 
money was much admired. The Secretary 
exhibited several coins both valuable and 
interesting, among which were some per- 
fect cents of early dates, and the medal 
struck to commemorate the sailing of the 
“ Columbia and Washington” from Boston 
for the Pacific Oceanin 1787. Concerning 


another of his pieces he read a short paper, of 


which the following is the substance. “The 


coin is a threepence of the first Massachu- 
setts issue or N. E. type, and but one other 
is known. As no suspicion can attach to 
this one it gives evidence to the fact of 
such coinage, and removes from the other 
the slight doubt which has existed, as it 
nearly always does in respect cf unique 
coins. In May, 1652, the General Court 
|at Boston ordered the establishment of a 
mint for the coinage of “twelve pence, six 
pence, and three pence peeces, which shalbe 
for forme flatt, and square on the sides, 
and stamped on the one side with N. E., 
and on the other side with XIId, VId, and 
IIId, according to the value of each peece,” 
etc. This order only remained in force six 
months, and the shillings are now worth 
twenty-five dollars, and genuine sixpences 
perhaps about fifty; the only threepence 
known to the Numismatic world a few 
weeks ago, is in the collection belonging to 
Yale College. Thomas Snelling, in his ac- 
count of the coins of the English colonies, 
published 1769, says: “The first pieces 
coined at this time (1652), or rather 
stamped, were sixpences and _ shillings, 
having on one side N. E., and on the other 
VI. and XII. for their respective values. 
We are also told there was another sort 
struck with III. for threepence, but we 
have never yet met with it in any cabinet, 
and even the other two are very scarce.” 
Ruding, the great authority on English 
coinage, quotes from Hutchinson’s History 
the passage relating to this money, and 
adds: “The threepence spoken of above 
hasnever been discovered.” Compared with 
the modesty of these writers, the words of 
the great American Numismatist have an 
unpleasant sound: ‘Shillings and sixpen- 
ces were only coined at this time. * . 
It has been stated that threepenny pieces 
were also coined, but as we have never 
seen them, or heard of them otherwise, we 
‘may, with propriety, be permitted to ques- 
ition the truth of any such statement :” as 
lif Mr. Dickeson could suppose that speci- 
|mens existed of every coinage that has ever 
been published. The only reason for sus- 
pecting the threepence at Yale College was 
the same as gave it its greatest value, viz. : 
that it was unique. But as this of mine 
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comes from a collection formed thirty years 
ago, and hardly examined since, the author | 
—and may he soon appear—of a new work | 
on American Numismatics, will, I trust, | 
“with propriety be permitted to say that 
two specimens exist of this very rare coin.” 


New Enetanp Historic-GEneaLoGica. 
Socrery.— Boston, June 3, 1863.—A sta- 
ted meeting was held this afternoon, the 
President, Winslow Lewis, M.D., in the| 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, | 
the Corresponding Secretary was requested 
to serve in his place. 

Rev. Mr. Bradlee, the Corresponding 
Secretary, read letters accepting member- 
ship from Charles G. Leland, Esq., of Phi- 
ladelphia, corresponding, and Percival L. 
Everett, Esq., of Boston, resident, A let- 
ler was also read from Isaac J. Greenwood, 
Esq., of New York, accompanying a 
valuable MS. memoir by himself. 

Mr. Sheppard, the Librarian, reported 
that 178 volumes, 204 pamphlets, and 11 
manuscripts, had been received as donations 
since the last meeting. Of these, 169 vo-| 
lumes, many of them rare and valuable, | 
were received from Charles L. Hancock, | 
Esq., to whom a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously given. Most of the books have 
been in the Hancock family for a long time, 
and some of them belonged to the patriot 
Hon. John Hancock, and his uncle, Thomas | 
Hancock, Esq., who built the Hancock 
House. 

An interesting memoir of George Long | 
Duyckinck, a corresponding member of the 
Society, who died in New York, March 30, 
1863, in the 40th year of his age, was read 
by Mr. Trask, the historiographer. The 
sketch was prepared by his brother, Evert 
A. Duyckinck. Mr. D. was born in the 
city of New York, October 17, 1823; was 
son of Evert and grandson of Christopher 
Duyckinck. He was well known in literary 
circles as an associate with his brother in 
the publication of thirteen volumes of the 
weekly journal called the Literary World, 
which was closed in 1853, and also com- 


| lage 





piler, with him, of the Cyclopedia of Ame- 
rican Literature in two large octavo vo- 
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lumes of nearly 1500 pages. He was the 
author of sevetal biographical works—the 
lives of George Herbert, Bishop Ken. La- 
timer, and Jeremy Taylor. 

The historiographer also read portions 
of a memorial of Hon. William Darlington, 
M.D., LL.D., of West Chester, Pa., pre- 
yared by Washington Townsend, Esq., of 

Vest Chester. 

Dr. Darlington was Honorary Vice-Pre- 
sident of the N. E. Hist. Gen, Society for 
Pennsylvania, succeeding Hon. Samuel 
Breck, of Philadelphia, who died Septem- 
ber 1, aged 91. He was born near the vil- 
of Dilworth, now Dilworthstown, 
Chester Co., Pa., April 28, 1782; was son 
of Edward and Hannah Darlington. He 
was the author of one of the most complete 
local Floras extant, entitled /lora Cestrica. 
He prepared and published a work on Ag- 
ricultural Botany, a second illustrated edi- 
tion of which has been issued; a volume 
entitled Reliquie Baldwiniane ; Memo- 
rials of Bartram and Marshall. He was 
President of the West Chester Bank, and 
a member of more than forty literary and 
scientific associations. He died in West 
Chester, April 23, 1863, aged nearly eighty- 
one years. 

On motion of William Reed Deane, Esq., 
it was 

Resolved, That, as members of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, we 
cherish the highest regard for the life and 
services of our late lamented and venerable 
member and Honorary Vice-President for 
the state of Pennsylvania, William Dar- 
lington, M.D., LL.D., that we would hold 
up, as especially worthy of the imitation of 
young men, the example of his youth, in 
which by earnest purpose and persevering 
efforts he started himself upon the assidu- 
ous study of the profession which he had 
chosen as the business of his life; that we 
hold in the highest estimation his manhood, 
in which he entered upon a career of use- 
fulness and professional success seldom 
equalled, uniting with it the noble and en- 
thusiastic work of diffusing historical and 
scientific information among men, instilling 
a taste for literature into the minds of the 
young, and awakening a general thirst for 
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knowledge among the people; thus practi- 
cally uniting the love of literature and sci- 
ence with the everyday business of life, 
and impressing the inspiration of his own 
character upon all in the locality in which | 
he resided ; that we would ever keep in 
view his beneficent old age, as we are borne 
on towards the evening of our days, which 
period to him was filled with that calmness 
and serenity that was the result of a con- 
sciousness of a life well spent—a life that 
was not only crowned with glory and honor, 
but with usefulness and beauty to the last. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be signed by the President and Se- 
cretary, and forwarded to the family of the 
deceased. 

A ballot was then taken for an honorary 
Vice-President in the place of Dr. Darling- 
ton, and Nathaniel Chauncey, Esq., of Phi- 
ladelphia, was enanimously elected, 

The paper of the afternoon was by Sa- 
muel G,. Drake, Esq., on witcheraft. Be-| 
fore commencing that paper Mr. Drake| 
called the attention of the Society to some 
facts respecting William Wood’s New 
England Prospect, especially to an edition 
of that work published in Boston in 1764, 
remarking that, “ Several months ago the 
question was asked in the Boston Tran- 
script—* Who was the editor or publisher 
of that edition?? The Transcript query 
was copied into the /Zistorical Magazine | 
(vol. vi. 257). Nothing has appeared, of 
which I am aware, in the Transcript (the 
paper where one would naturally look for 
it) answering the question. Very recently 
my attention was called to the fact that 
the subject of the editorship of Wood had 
been called up in another Historical Society 
in Boston, owing to the notice in the 
Transcript. A member had a copy in his 
possession, which, by certain autographs 
contained in it, pretty conclusively showed 
that one Nathaniel Rogers was the editor 
of that edition. Another question then 
arose—* Who was . Nathaniel Rogers ?’ 


‘future meeting of the Society. 





The possessor of the volume seems to have 
taken much pains to answer this question, | 
but not with very good success. Natha- 
nicl Rogers was probably the son of George 


Rogers, Esq., a prominent merchant of | 
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Boston, and grandson of Mr. Nathaniel 
Rogers of Portsmouth, N. H. His mother 
was sister to Gov. Thomas Hutchinson. 
From this family connexion he probably 
became an officer of the Crown. Among 
the celebrated ‘Hutchinson and Oliver 
Letters’ is one by him. He married in 


(1765 the widow of John Gould, by whom, 


the following year, he had a son, whom he 
named George, after his father. I have not 
pursued his history beyond this point.” 

Mr. Drake’s paper upon witchcraft was 
quite elaborate, insomuch that time ad- 
mitted the reading of but a portion of it, 
and by a vote of the Society he was re- 
quested to read the remainder of it at some 
He gave an 
account of witchcraft as it was viewed at 
different periods; how it has been defined 
by both early and late lexicographers; the 
means used to eradicate the belief in it 
without openly striking at the superstitions 
and prejudices of its supporters; and a no- 
tice of the early authors who have written 
upon the subject. 

July 1.—A stated meeting of the Society 
was held this evening, Vice-President 
Moore in the chair, Rev. J. T. Sargent 
was appointed Secretary pro tem, 

The Corresponding Secretary reported 
that since the last monthly meeting he had 
received letters from the following persons 
accepting membership:—Resident mem- 
bers, His Excellency John A. Andrew, 
Governor of Massachusetts; Hon. Abel 
Cushing, Dorchester; G. Twitchell, Esq., 
Carmi E, King, Esq., Geo. B. Blake, Esq., 
Gustavus A. Somerby, Esq., Robert Cod- 
man, Esq., and Francis J. Humphrey, Esq., 
of Boston; Charles C. Burr, Esq., of Au- 
burndale; Rev. H. Alger, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge ; corresponding member, J. Smith 
Futhey, Esq., of West Chester, Penn. 

A letter was received from N. Chauncey, 
Esq., accepting the office of Honorary Vice- 
President of the Society for the State of 


\Pennsylvania, in place of the late Wm. 


Darlington, LL.D. 

The Librarian reported that since the last 
meeting fifteen bound volumes, fifty-nine 
pamphlets, sermons, ete., three valuable 
inanuscripts, had been presented. 
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gave some account of the old vessel which 
has recently been uncovered in the harbor 
of Orleans on Cape Cod, and_ presented 
to the Society a specimen of the wood 
of the same, which has been so won- 
derfully preserved for two hundred and 
thirty-six years, The identity of the vessel 
as the one which is mentioned by Bradford 
and Morton under 1627, he considered from 
various circumstances which he mentioned 
as well or even better established than the 
identity of the Rock on which the Pilgrims 
landed. He described the manner in which 
the vessel was built, and stated that none 
of the aged persons with whom he had 
conversed had ever seen a vessel like this. 
In one particular it showed a peculiarity 
which has very recently been introduced 
as a new invention. 

A minute description of the vessel is pre- 
paring by Mr. Otis for insertion in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, which is to be accompanied by an 
engraving. 

Rev. Elias Nason of Exeter, N. H., read 
a paper on Daniel Webster, giving some 
new and interesting particulars of his school 
days at Exeter; and from these and a sur- 
vey of the whole life of the distinguished 
statesman, he discussed the secret cause of 
his greatness. 

He quoted Mr. Webster’s own words in 
speaking of what he would look at in mak- 
ing up his judgment of the cause of the 
success of any individual. He wished to 


know not only what he did, but how he did | 


it. Mr. Webster was the learned lawyer, 
the accomplished statesman, and the elo- 
quent orator. He still lives in the hum of 
our spindles, in the whirl of our railroads, 
and in every advance of agriculture. 
lives in our religion by the echoes of his 
arguments in the Dartmouth College and 
Gerard College cases. The secret of his 
success was eloquently resolved into several 
causes—the peculiar talents of his parents, 
especially of his mother, the particular stu- 
dies he pursued, the books he read, but 
above all the dabor, the work, the study he 
performed. 
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Burrato Historicat Sociery.— Buffalo, 
June 12, 1863.—At a meeting of this So- 
ciety, for the month of June, Mr. Fillmore, 
President, in the chair, 

Guy H. Salisbury, as Corresponding Se- 
cretary, made a written report of expend- 
itures, donations, etc. 

Henry Wells, of Aurora, Cayuga county, 
President of the American Express Com- 
pany, has, at the request of O. H. Marshall, 
communicated to the Society a manuscript 
history of the Express business, in its rela- 
tion to Buffalo. This is a pleasantly written 
and suggestive paper, with many interest- 
ing reminiscences and startling compari- 
sons. It was read to the Society, and a 
special vote of thanks to Mr. Wells was 
passed. Mr. W. intends placing the nar- 
rative in pamphlet form for private cir- 
culation. 

Nathan Kite, an antiquarian gentleman 
of Philadelphia, has addressed two more 
‘letters to Mr. Fillmore, pursuing the in- 
iquiry as to the origin of the name of our 
city—accompanied with a portion of a 





journal of Wm. Savery, a quaker, who 
‘attended a treaty with the Indians of the 
‘Six Nations, held at Canandaigua, in 1794, 
|in which reference is made to the name of 
“ Buffalo Creek.” 

An unusual number of deaths have taken 
|place among the families of old residents 
during the past month, which are noted as 
follows: May 3d, Major Elihu Faxon, of the 
36th Regiment N. Y. Volunteers, and son 
of James Faxon of this city, aged 23— 
ikilled in battle on the heights of Frede- 
iricksburgh, Va.; May 7th, Silas Sawin, 
aged 62—being the first member of the 





He | 


Historical Society deceased since its orga- 
jnization; May 14th, Philip H. Weishuhn, 
jaged 75—was with Com. Perry in the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie, Sept. 10th, 14. 
| A contribution of one dollar to the fund 
‘for procuring a Photographic Album for 
‘portraits of the oldest residents and their 
jimmediate descendants, has been made by 
ih, a 

O. H. Marshall, from the Committee on 
| Constitution and By-laws, reported sundry 
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amendments to the same, which were se- 
verally voted on and passed. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary was directed to procure 
500 copies of the Constitution and By-laws 
to be printed with the names of the officers 
of the Society, and of all such members as 
shall, by the first day of July, have per- 
fected their membership by payment of the 
initiation fee. The publication to be made 
as soon as practicable after July 1st. 
Henry Wells, of Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. 
Y., was elected a Corresponding Member. 


OHIO. 


Fire Lanps Hisroricat Soctery.—Nor- 
walk, June 10.—The annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Whittlesey Hall. In 


the absence of the President, the Chair was | 


occupied by Judge Z. Phillips, of Berlin, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, and the meet- 


ing opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr.| 


Mudge of Norwalk. 

The proceedings of the last meeting, held 
at Peru, were read. 

An interesting and appropriate letter 
was read from the venerable President, 
Platt Benedict, Esq., expressing his warm 
attachment to the Society and earnest de- 
sire for its future prosperity, and the con- 
tinued success of the Pioneer. 

The Treasurer, C. A. Preston, Esq., 
made his annual report. 

The report of the Secretary for the past 
year was then presented. It congratulated 
the Society on its increased prosperity and 
success, ‘The meetings of the Society have 
been better attended, the work of gather- 
ing local history more successful, and the 
demand for the Pioneer greater than ever 
before. Reference was made to the inte- 
rest manifested in the Society by indivi- 
duals and societies abroad. The death of 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey was appropriately 
noticed, and the recommendation that the 
Rev. A. Newton, of Norwalk, be requested 
to prepare a commemorative address, was 
approved. 

The report also recommended the ap- 
pointment of a suitable person to have 
charge of the Cabinet, and the selection of 
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some competent member to serve as His- 
toriographer, whose special duty shall be to 
report at each meeting a condensed obi- 
tuary of each pioneer who has passed away 
Since the previous session. The recom- 
‘mendations were approved. 

| On motion of the Hon. C. B. Simmons, 
of Greenfield, the Secretary was directed 
|to procure and present to the State Library 
at Columbus a full set of the Pioneer. 

The roll of townships was then called 
for reports from Historical Committees, 
during which the following changes were 
|made ; ; 

Lyme—John Seymour, appointed vice 
Dea, J. 8. Pierce, resigned. 

Oxford—F. D. Drake, Vice Wm. Pa- 
rish, Esq., declined. 

The Society then proceeded to an elec- 
tion of officers for the following year, which 
resulted as follows : 

President.—Platt Benedict, Norwalk. 
Vice-Presidents.—Z. Phillips, Berlin; G. 
H. Woodruff, Peru; E. Bemiss, Groton ; 
Hosea Townsend, New London; S. C. 
Parker, Greenfield. Zreasurer—C. 
Preston, Norwalk. Recording Secretary.— 
D. H. Pease, Norwalk. Corresponding 
Secretaries.—F. D. Parish, Sandusky ; P. 
N. Schuyler, Norwalk. Historiographer. 
—S. ©. Parker, Greenfield. Keeper of 
Cabinet.—R. T. Rust, Norwalk. Direct- 
ors.—F. D. Parish, Sandusky ; Chas. A. 
Preston, P. N. Schuyler, D. H. Pease, Nor- 
walk ; Z. Phillips, Berlin. 

The original field notes of Ludlow’s sur- 
vey of the Fire Lands in 1808 having been 

resented to the Society by I. M. Keeler, 

sq., of Fremont, and revised by Eri Mes- 
nard, Esq., of Norwalk, for many years 
surveyor of Huron county, an interesting 
article prepared by the latter was then 
read, giving an interesting account of the 
manner of making the survey. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The war-worn and battle-stained banner 

and flag of the 55th regiment O. V. I, 

were exhibited amid the cheers of the au- 

idience, by P. N. Schuyler, Esq., after 

which the resolutions were presented by 
him, and unanimously adopted. 
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Judge Parker reported the following 
pioneers as passed away since last re- 
port: 

John C. Palmer, Stephen Crippen, and 
Dan’! Clary, aged 64, of Ridgefield. Mrs. 
Sally Ashley, of Greenfield, aged 69, Mrs. 
Nellie Hagaman, of Bronson. James 
Cleveland, of Greenfield, aged 67, and 
Rev. Joseph Edwards, of Ripley. 

M. F. Cowdery, Esq., Principal of the 
Union Schools of Sandusky, then delivered 
an able and valuable address on the organ- 
ization, history, and present condition of 
Schools on the Fire Lands, Rich in 
thought and facts, the address was timely, | 
and on its conclusion the thanks of the So-| 
ciety’ were presented, dnd a copy requested | 
for the Pioneer. 

North Fairfield was selected as the next | 





place of meeting, the second Wednesday of | 
September, and Judge L. Foote, Spencer | 
Baker, Walter Branch, Dr. Campbell, Da-| 
vid Johnson, John K. Smith, and T. Smith, | 
the Committee of Arrangements. 

The exercises were enlivened by music, 
the pitch being taken from Prof. W ebster’s 
pitch pipe, over seventy-five years old. 


WISCONSIN, 


Srate Hisroricat Socrery or Wiscon- 
sin.— Zuesday, June 30, 1863.—Hon. Geo. 
B. Smith in the chair. 

The Secretary announced fifty commu- 
nications received since the last regular 
meeting. The Librarian’s ats exhibited 
70 volumes added to the Library, 242 un- 
bound documents and pamphlets, with 
several unbound newspaper files, and many 
additions to the cabinet.— Among them are, 
file of Boston Evening Post, from 1769 to 
1775, folio; Western Courier, Louisville, 
1813-16, taken from a burning rebel house 
at Greenville, Miss, March, 1863: Cape 
Girardeau Western Eagle, 1849-51. 

Hon. George Gale was appointed to de- 
liver the next annual address—the Tradi- 
tional History of the Winnebagoes was| 
suggested as a desirable subject. 

Samuel Marshal was chosen as a Trustee 





of the Building Fund in place of J. A. 
Ellis, removed to Chicago. 

Hon. Henry D. Barron was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Society ; Hon. 
C. M. Treat, Eugene R. Leland, and others, 
corresponding members. Adjourned. 





Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


Earty Femate Printers anp Epirors 
in America.—Anne Franklin. The first 


| newspaper printed in Rhode Island, was at 


Newport, in 1732, James Franklin, a bro- 
ther of the Doctor, was publisher. He 
died soon after, and his widow continued 
the business several years. She was printer 
to the colony, supplied blanks to the public 
offices, published pamphlets, ete. The 
Newport Mercury, which is now regularly 
issued, grew out of this printing office in 
1758, and is the oldest paper in the coun- 
try. In 1745 Mrs, F. printed for the go- 
vernment an edition of the laws, contain- 
ing 340 pages. She was aided in her office 
by her two daughters. They were correct 
and quick compositors, and very sensible 
women. A servant of the house usually 
worked at the press. Gregory Dexter, an 
early settler of Providence, usually worked 
for her when she had a large job, or an 
almanac to get out. It seems printing 
with type was not her only business. Read 
her advertisement ; 

“The printer hereof, prints linens, cali- 
coes, silks, &c., in figures, very lively and 
durable colors, and without the offensive 
smell which commonly attends linen print- 
ed here.” 

Mrs. Sarah Goddard was also a printer 
at Newport in 1776. She was born in 
Rhode Island, and widow of Giles Goddard, 
a printer of New London, Ct. She received 
a good education, and was well acquainted 
with many branches of literature. She 
had the management of a newspaper, and 
conducted it with very much ability for 
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two years, when John Carter associated | 
with her, under the firm of Sarah Goddard | 
& Co. 

Mrs. Margaret Draper was the widow| 
of Richard Draper. She published the| 
Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News| 
Letter after his death. It was the first 
paper established in North America. All 
the newspapers excepting hers ceased to 
be published when Boston was besieged 
by the English. She left Boston with the| 
British army and went to England, where 
a pension was settled upon her by the go-| 
vernment for life. 

Mrs. Cornelia Bradford was the widow | 
of Andrew Bradford, who died in Phila- 
delphia, in 1742. She continued the 
printing business for a number of years, 
and retired with a sufficiency of “ worldly 
lucre.” 

In the same city, Mrs. Jane Atkin, at 
the death of her father, in 1802, continued 
the business. Her reputation was high, 
from the productions which issued from 
her press. She was also noted for her cor- 
rectness in proof reading. 

Mrs. Zenger, the widow of John P. 
Zenger, who published the second news- 
paper established in New York, carried on 
the business for years after his death. 
She was a modest woman—the exact re- 
verse of her husband, who managed to} 
have as many libel suits on hand as a cer-| 
tain literary character of our time. The 
consequence was, Zenger got into full in-| 
timacy with the prisons for giving public| 
utterance to his liberal views. Mrs. Zen- 
ger conducted the New York Weekly| 
Journal with ability for three years, until | 
1748. 

Mrs. Mary Holt, widow of John Holt, | 
and publisher of the “‘ New York Journal,” | 
in 1793, was appointed printer to the state. 
The paper did powerful service during the 
revolutionary war. 

Anne K. Greene was born in Holland. 
In 1767, she succeeded her husband in| 
publishing the Maryland Gazette, the first | 
paper printed in that state. She executed | 
the colony printing, and continued the bu-| 
siness to her death in 1775, 
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cholas Hassebotch. He was succeeded by 
his widow, who did up business with ex- 
pedition. In 1773, a missionary had a bi- 
ble in his hand, explaining it to a party of 
Indians. He pronounced it to be “the 
gospel—the truth—the word of God.” 
“What,” said one of them, “did the 
Great All-Powerful make this book?” 
“Yes,” replied the missionary, “it is his 
work.” 

The Indian taking the literal import of 
the words, answered indignantly, “I believe 
it to be a great lie. I go to Baltimore last 
month, when I see Dutch woman make 
him. The Great Spirit want no Dutch man 
to help him,” : 

Mrs. Mary K. Goddard was sister to 
William Goddard of Rhode Island, who 
established the Maryland Journal. Coming 
from a State where free toleration was al- 
lowed, he was apt to write rather harshly. 
He was several times mobbed, and had to 
finally quit the State and return to Provi- 
dence. His sister Mary conducted the 
paper for eight years, took in job work, and 
acted as Postmaster until 1784. She was 
spirited in her writings, and nothing but 
her sex saved her from frequent flagella- 
tions. 

Mrs. H. Boyle published a paper at 
Williamsburg, Va., in 1774. It favored 
the Crown, and lived but a short time. 

Clementine Bird succeeded her husband 
in the Virginia Gazette, in 1772. T. W. 
Jefferson was a contributor. She died in 
1775. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Timothee, after the death 

of her husband in 1773, continued publish- 
ing the Gazette in Charleston, 8. C. She 
conducted the press two years, when her 
son took it. 

Anne Timothee, the widow of the son 
of Elizabeth, just mentioned, after the Re- 
volutionary war ceased, revived the Gazette, 
which had been established by the elder 
Timothee. It had been discontinued while 
the British troops were in possession of 
Charleston. She was appointed printer to 
the State, and held the office until 1792. 

Mary Crouch was the widow of Charles 
Crouch, and born in Rhode Island. - Her 


The first printer in Baltimore was Ni-|husband established a paper in opposition 
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to the Stamp Act, in Charleston, 8. C. 
Mrs. C. continued the paper until 1780, when 
she removed to Salem, Mass., and took her 
press and type with her. She published a 
paper at Salem for some years, and returned 
to Providence with a purse sufficient for 
“creature comforts” during her life. 

Penelope Russel succeeded her husband 
in printing the “Censor,” at Boston, in 
1771. She was a very industrious and 
active woman. She not only set type, but 
while at her case, invoked her muse and 
put up type on tragical events in an inte- 
ene manner, without any written copy. 

In Connecticut, Mrs. Watson, the widow 
of Ebenezer Watson, who died in 1777, 
continued one of the publishers of the 
Courant at Hartford, for two years, when 
a gentleman of steady habits took her as a 
sleeping partner. 


Broox.yn, June 30, 1863. 
JEFFERSON ON THE SLAvE TrapE.—En- 
closed you will find the copy of an original 
and very characteristic letter of Thomas 
Jefferson, now in the autographic collec- 
tions of the Long Island Historical So- 

ciety. H. R. 8. 

WasnINneTon, May 9, 1808. 
Dear Sir.—I have lately received a let- 
ter from Ingraham, who is in prison under 
@ Ca. Sa. On a judgement for 14000 dollars 
& costs, one moiety (I presume) to the 
U. 8. for having been the master of a vessel 
which brought from Africa a cargo of the 
natives of that country to be sold in slavery. 
he petitions for a pardon, as does his wife 
on behalf of herself, her children & his 
mother. his situation, so far as respects 
himself, merits no commiseration: that of 
his wife, children & mother, suffering for 
want of his aid, does: so also does the con- 
dition of the unhappy human beings whom 
he forcibly brought away from their native 
country. & whose wives, children & pa- 
rents are now suffering for want of their 
aid & comfort. between these two sets of 
suffering beings whom his crimes have 
placed in that condition, we are to appor- 
tion our commiseration. I presume his 
conviction was under the act of 1794, c. 11 
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—which inflicts pecuniary punishment only, 
without imprisonment. as that punishment 
was sometimes evaded by the insolvency 
of the offenders, the legislature in 1800, 
added, for subsequent cases, imprisonment 
not exceeding 2 years, Ingraham’s case is 
exactly such an one as the law of 1800 in- 
tended to meet; and tho’ it could not be 
retrospective, yet if its measure be just 
now, it would have been just then, and 
consequently we shall act according to the 
views of the legislatire, by restricting his 
imprisonment to their maximum of 2 years, 
instead of letting it be perpetual as the law 
of °94, under which he was convicted, 
would make it, in his case of insolvency. 
he must remain therefore the 2 years in 
prison: and at the end of that term I would 
wish a statement by the Judges & District 
attorney, who acted in the cause, of such 
facts as are material, & of their judgement 
on them, recommending him, or not, at 
their discretion, to pardon at the end of 2 
years or any other term they think will be 


sufficient to operate as a terror to others 
meditating the same crime, without losing 
a just attention to the sufferings of his 
family. this of course can only respect the 
moiety of the U.S. The interest you took 
in this case during the last Congress has 


encouraged me to hope you would lend 
your instrumentality to the bringing it to 
a close, which would gratify me, so far as 
it could be done without abusing the pow- 
er of pardon, confided to the discretion of 
the Executive to be used in cases, which 
tho’ within the words, are not within the 
intention of the law. the law certainly did 
not intend perpetual imprisonment. Ac- 
cept my friendly salutations and high 
respect. 


Tu: JEFFERSON. 
Tne Hon’sie Curistoraer ELLERY. 


Superscribed 
“ The hon’ble 
Christopher Ellery 


e rt 
wienode Island.” 


‘“‘ PROVIDENCE HAS SENT A FEW MEN INTO 
THE WORLD, ETc.”—Till recently I had, 
with some others, ascribed the remarkable 
expression at the end of this paper to one 
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of our Revolutionary patriots, to Patrick 


Henry or Jefferson. It was the dying ut- 
terance of one of the bravest and sincerest 
of English republicans, Richard Rumbold, 
on officer in Cromwell’s own regiment, and 
who was on guard of the scaffold when 
Charles was executed. He was implicated 
in the Rye House plot, and was associated 
in the attempt to raise the Scotch by the 
Earl of Argyle, who left his dying testi- 
mony to the virtues of his gallant confe- 
derate. Both were taken and executed in 
Edinburgh within a few hours of each other. 
Rumbold was mortally wounded, and so 
near death that he had to be supported on 
the scaffold. To the vulgar abuse of a 
privy councillor he replied, “I am at 
peace with God, how then can I be con- 
founded.” He said, “ He never could be- 
lieve that Providence had sent a few men 
into the world ready booted and spurred to 
ride, and millions ready saddled and bri- 
dled to be ridden.” See Macaulay. £. 


Snow Srorms mv Bostron.—A _ corre- 
spondent of the Boston Hvening Trans- 
cript, June 9, 1863, gives the following 
statements relative to the snow storms in 
that city for the past season, and for twenty 
years past :— 

“The first snow storm was on Novem- 
ber 7th, 1862 (6 inches snow), and the suc- 
ceeding ones were as follows: December 
6th, 54inches ; 22d, Linch; 30th and 31st, 
5 inches; January 14th, 1863, 1 inch; 21st, 
little, ground white; 27th, 4 inch; 28th, 4 
inches; and 29th, 4 inch; February 3d, 4 
inch; 5th, 4 inch; 12th, 24 inches; and 
22d, 74 inches; March Ist, 14 inches; 3d, 
4 inch; 6th, little, ground white; 7th and 
8th, 124 inches; 11th, 3 inches; 14th, 4 
inch; 28th, 4 inch; and 31st, 2 inches; 
April 4th, little snow, and 7th, 2 inches, 
Total number storms, 25; depth of snow, 
four feet seven and seven-eighth inches, 

My figures for the past twenty years are 
as follows: 
Years. 
1843-4 
1844-5 
1845-6 
1846-7 
1847-8 


Depth of Snow. 
- « 7 feet 7 1-2 inches. 
eS. 6 = . 
ee ar a - = 
ak a ” * 
Oe Fi ee s 9 


No. Storms, 
ss 
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1 inches. 
1 l “ 


1848-9 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 .. 
1854-55 . 
1855-56 
1856-57 . 
1857-58 . 
1858-59 
1859-60 . .. 
1860-61 . .. 
1861-62 ° 
1862-63 25 


Whole number of snow storms in Bos- 
ton the past twenty years, 586; depth of 
snow during the same period, 86 feet 3 
inches.” 


1 

8 1-2 
3-4 
1-2 


3 
2 
3 
6 
3 
7 
3 
4 
6 
2 
A 
3 
6 
5 
4 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HANCOCK AND 
BRIG. GEN, BROOKS. 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1781. 

Srr—I am extremely surprised at the 
Information I have this moment received 
that a large proportion of the Men 
in your Brigade had not marched to join 
the Army under his Excellency, General 
Washington, tho’ a Party had been ready 
to March some days, yet were prevented 
by Major Farmer, who was not ready him- 
self, and therefore ordered the March of 
the Men to be Suspended, this Conduct is 
certainly reprehensible. I must earnestly 
request you will repeat your Orders in the 
most pressing Terms that the Men instantly 
March, & if the Officers are not ready the 
Men must March without them & the Of 
ficers be answerable for their delays. You 
surely will not suffer your Orders to be 
trifled with by a subordinate officer’s 
taking upon him to supersede your Direc- 
tions. 

I pray you, Sir, for the good of the 
Country to be attentive to this my Appli- 
cation, and please to let me hear from you 
& send me a return of the Officers & Men 
you have detached in consequence of my 
Orders. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Your most Obedt. Servt, 


Joun Hancock. 
Bria.’Geni, Brooks. 
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Lrxooun (Mass.), August 27, 1781. 

May ir PreasE your ExceLttency— 
Your Letter to me of 20th instant Relative 
to the march of the men to join genl Wash- 
ington, I did not Receive till the 24th. 
Permit me to give the following account of 
my conduct which I flatter myself will 
meet with your Excellencys approbation— 
immediately upon my Receiving your or- 
ders for Detaching the men aforesaid, I 
issued my orders Directing the number & 
Rank of the officers to be Detached from 
each Regt, and the manner in which the 
several Companies should be formed, re- 
ferred to the printed order of Court as the 
Rule of Conduct, & ordered the whole De- 
tachment to march at the order of the 
officers appointed to Command the Regt 
Detached from Suffolk & Middlesex which 
officers, by your Excellencys Direction, 
was to be Detached from the county of 
Suffolk. After waiting in this situation a 
sufficient & seeing your order published in 
the newspapers, I issued my order to Major 
Farmer to march without waiting for any 
orders from the officer from Suffolk & re- 
newed my order to the several Colonels to 
take every measure necessary to compleat 
& hasten the march of the Detachment. 
I know nothing of the conduct of Major 
Farmer Mentioned in your Letter & he 
having marched before I Received, the 
same, an official enquiry into the matter 
must of necessity be suspended I appre- 
hend I have given every necessary order 
for the march of the remainder of the De- 
tachment if any there be. With respect to 
your Excellencys request to make return 
to you of all the officers & men Detached 
in consequence of your orders: The Re- 
solve of Court Directs the Commanding of- 
ficers of each Regt. to make return into the 
Secretaries office of all the officers and men 
Detached from such Regt. To issuenew 
orders calling for returns to be made to me 
would be attended with considerable ex- 
pense to the publick as well as to me—but 
as soon as I shall understand that to be 
your intention, I shall feel myself happy to 
Comply. 
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QUERIES. 


Tue Wisu or Stras Deane.—The wish 
that there was an ocean of fire between the 
old world and the new, has been attributed 
to Hon. Silas Deane, of Revolutionary me- 
mory. When and where did he express 
it. Py? 


Tur Hottanp Crus.—Who constituted 
the Holland Club, who published at New 
York, in 1858, “ The Life and Adventures 
of Christopher Hawkins, a Prisoner on 
board the ‘ Old Jersey’ Prison Ship during 
the Revolution ?” 


REPLIES. 


Tue Eastern RANGE OF THE BuFFALo. 
—(vol. vi. p. 380; vii. pp. 87, 227.)—Mr. 
Ketchum, in the July number, and in a 
more extended paper read before the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, endeavors to show 
that the buffalo was found at some time 
within the State of New York. That lions, 
bisons, or elephants, may or may not have 
been here since the creation I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I have said that, within 
the period that Western New York has 
been known to Europeans, I found no au- 
thentic proof of the presence of the bison, 
and some strong evidence to the contrary. 

Mr. Ketchum sneers at the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, which he has evidently never taken 
the pains to read; but the writers were 
educated gentlemen, and their occasional 
observations of natural objects have gene- 
rally been found reliable. Their services 
to commerce in this way were great. They 
identified the ginseng in America, called 
attention to the copper-beds on Lake Supe- 
rior, to the salt springs of New York, and 
to the petroleum springs; to the great 
wheat-fields of the West, sending, them- 
selves, the first boatload of grain down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans; and to Lou- 
isiana as a sugar country, proving the fact 
by introducing successfully the sugar cane. 

Now, from the letters of these gentle- 
men, I make this point in regard to the 
bison. Missionaries while residing in New 
York never allude in their letters to the 
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bison, but on reaching Illinois describe it 
as a new animal. From this I infer that 
they never saw it in New York. Some 
very ignorant readers supposed the Vaches 
Sauvages, mentioned in the earlier Jesuit 
Relations, to be the bison, but Mr. Ketchum 
admits that the animal was the moose, and 
the writers in the Relations prevent all 
mistake by describing the animal. 

Now, how does Mr. Ketchum prove that! 
the bison has been found within the time 
I mentioned in New York State ? 

1, Thomas Morton, who wasnever there, | 
says, there were in 1636 herds south of | 
Lake Ontario. 

2. Lasalle, on his way from the Illinois 
river to Quebec, found Buffalo. 

3. La Hontan, a doubtful anthority at 
best, found buffalo on the banks of two| 
rivers at the western extremity of Lake Erie. 

4. A memoir to Vaudreuil says, they 
were found thirty leagues up Miami river 

5, Charlevoix says that bison were found 
south of Lake Erie. 

6. Ashe says, that he found a man who 
had seen them at Onondaga. 

7. The first Senecas who came to settle | 
on Buffalo creek found buffalo bones there. | 

8. They were found at Marietta. 

9. They were found at Zanesville. 

10. Gallatin found them south of the| 
Ohio. 

If any one can see in all this sufficient 
proof of the existence of the buffalo in the 
State of New York in the last two centu- 
ries, he is readily convinced, for not one is| 
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If bisons were found in New York why 
did the French never trade in their skins, 
but get them solely from the West ? 





Bureoyne’s Troops (vol. vii. p. — ).— 
As throwing a little further light on the 
reasons for detaining Burgoyne’s troops, 
the following facts, gleaned from Mad. Rei- 
desel’s Memoirs, may be worth printing :— 
After having agreed on the articles of capi- 
tulation, but before signing them, Bur- 
goyne learned from a deserter that Clinton 
had taken the intrenchments at the High- 
lands, had advanced to Esopus, and might 
then be expected to be in Albany. Bur- 
goyne, highly elated, proposed to a council 
of war to break off the capitulation, already 
settled, but not signed ; fourteen voted that 
it could not be done with honor, though 
eight voted for breaking it. 

In the discussions in Congress and else- 
where, in regard to fulfilling strictly the 
article stipulating that the army should 
be shipped from Boston to England, La- 
fayette was referred to, who decided 
against permitting their departure. He 
foresaw that a war would soon break out 
between France and England, and wished 
to prevent the latter from employing these 
forces elsewhere. To overcome all scru- 
ples of Congress, he referred to the example 
the English had given in the Seven Years’ 
War at the capitulation of Kloster-Se- 
ven. R. 





Gen. Dante. Bropueap (vol. vii. p. 


a witness to the point except Morton and |166).—There is a biographical sketch of 
Ashe ; and how far their testimony to the | this Pennsylvanian Revolutionary Officerin | 
point should go depends on Morton’s au- De Hass’s History of the Indian Wars of 
thority, which we know not, as he certainly, West Virginia, published by H. Ho- 
did not visit the territory in question; and_|blitzell, Wheeling, and printed by King 
on the loose statement in Ashe, one of the|& Baird, Philadelphia, 1851. 1. ¢. D. 
most unreliable of modern English travel-| Maprsox, W:s. 
lers in America, a statement which both}! 
French and English authorities disprove. 
It is odd enough to prove the existence 
of the bison in New York by showing that 
it was found in Ohio or Kentucky. 





Hotes on Books. 








Ashe, as I stated in a previous note, is | 
the only one who asserts that it has been 
found by whites in New York, and by 
Ashe they must stand or fall. 


The Annals of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa. Iowa City, 1863. 8vo. pp. 96. 


| Tuis Western Society has begun to emulate 


the labors of the sister associations in Wis- 
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consin and Minnesota. The opening number 
of the Annals contains an account of Scott 
County, by W. Barrows, Esq., which de- 
serves great praise. Iowa has a most wor- 
thy. history, and we look with interest to the 
contributions to be contained in the Annals. 


Celebration du 200e Anniversaire de la 
ton du Seminaire de Quebec, 30 
Avril, 1863. Quebec, 8vo. 1863. 
Tue Seminary of Quebec has reached its 
two hundredth anniversary. Not the old- 
est institution in the colony of Canada, it 
has still a venerable age and a history pleas- 
ing to contemplate. It has formed its 
Christian heroes, its illustrious bishops, 
faithful pastors, heroic missionaries, martyrs 
even, and the Abbés Racine and Legaré, 
and the polished Mr. Chauveau, well describe 
its past glories and present usefulness, 


Ancient Mining on the Shores of Lake Su- 
perior. By Charles Whittlesey. Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution. 1863. 

A very interesting contribution to our his-| 
tory. It is not au niveau du temps in re- 
gard to early French annals, or it might be 
made much more interesting. The traces 
of early French mining are far more ample | 
than Mr. Whittlesey supposes, and he has' 
evidently seen early writers only in second- 
hand extracts. 


The Fire Lands Pioneer. Published by 
the Fire Lands Historical Society. Vol. 
IV. Sandusky, 1863. 

Tuts valuable work on Ohio History comes 
regularly out. This number is illustrated 
with a portrait of Platt Benedict, Esq., the’ 
President of the Society. The contents) 
present the usual variety, and, if anything, 
increase in interest. It is a tribute to the| 
history of the great State of Ohio, which | 
other sections will do well toimitate. The So- 
ciety is one of the most energetic and active 
in the country, and deserves the encourage- 
ment of all addicted to historic studies. 


Memorial of William Darlington, M.D. 
West Chester: E. F. James. 1563. 


Our appreciation of this fitting tribute to| 
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one of our earliest contributors, we have 
shown by transferring it to our pages, and 
none we think will deem it unfitting that 
the author of the Flora Cestrica, the Not 
Cestrenses, the Memoirs of Marshall and 
Bartram, should be duly commemorated in 
& periodical which profited not unfre- 
quently by the contributions of his expe- 
rience and research. 


An Abstract of the First Annual Report 
of the Directors of the General Theolo- 
gical Library, presented at the annual 
meeting of the Corporation in Boston, 
April 20, 1863. Boston: 1863. 

Tuts Library of a special character seems 

to increase rapidly, and will soon be one of 

the ornaments of Boston, a city already 
well provided with general collections. It 
now contains 2100 volumes. 


Report of the Committee of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, of their visit 
to New York, May 20, 1863, at the cele- 
bration of the 200th birth-day of William 
Bradford. Read June 8, 1863, by Ho- 
ratio G. Jones. Philadelphia: King & 
Baird, 1863. 

WE have had occasion to notice this Brad- 

ford celebration, and need only say that 

this report shows all the good taste and 
true historic feeling that ever characterize 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Miscellany. 


A meretine of the members of the Alden 
family was recently held to arrange a plan 
for collecting material relating to the his- 
tory of the Aldens. 


Mr. C. B. Ricnarpson has in press “ The 
Second Year of the War,” by E. A. Pol- 
lard, of Richmond. 


Lipprnocotr announces a life of General 
McClellan, and G. W. Childs “ The Gene- 
rals of the Union and of the Confederate 
Army,” to be illustrated with portraits. 





